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Bitter. 


The lemon car. Sooner or later 
every dealership ends up selling one. 
And although the automobile’s sour 
performance is rarely your fault, a 
dissatisfied customer could take you 
to court. And squeeze your dealership 
for a lot of money. 

But not if you're protected by The 
Specialist. Unlike most garage liability 
policies, Universal Underwriters 
covers your dealership for defense 
costs in suits filed by customers 


unhappy with their automobile 
purchase. Plus, Universal covers you 
for defense costs in lawsuits brought 
against your dealership because of 
dissatisfaction with a repair or 
service job. 

Broader defense coverage. It’s just 
one more reason why Universal 
Underwriters has the most complete 
dealership coverage money can buy. Call 
1-800-821-7803 toll-free today for more 
details. Ask for Marsha Thompson. 


ax 


5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, MO 64112 
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As we enter the traditionally 
strong spring selling season it’s 
worth considering where our indus- 
try is going. All of us have realized 
that we are doing business in ways 
that we’ve never seen before. 
While we face what is perhaps the 
worst adversity we have ever seen 
for the retail automobile market, 
it is probably safe to assume that 
we also see the retail market at its 
most efficient ever. Expense struc- 
tures are trim. 

After the blood bath of 1980, we 
saw profitability of the average 
dealership improve during 1981. 
Dealer attrition has slowed. Aver- 
age dealer profits have more than 
doubled from 1980 to 1981. They 
are still not satisfactory, but they 
are better. 

The domestic manufacturers 
are better positioned today to con- 
tribute to a recovery. While still in 
a loss position, overall financial 
performance of the major man- 
ufacturers was significantly bet- 
ter in 1981 than it was in 1980. We 
are beginning to see some of the 
new products which have grown 
out of the massive capital expendi- 
tures made by manufacturers in 
the last few years. We are seeing 
labor negotiations which are un- 
precedented in the history of our 


industry. These are very positive 


signs. 

We are making progress. All 
segments of our industry seem to 
recognize the need to view our 
problems in an intelligent and dis- 
passionate manner. They seem 
willing to make a_ reasonable 


cooperative sacrifice of short-term 
individual interests for the great- 
er good of the industry. 

In his inaugural address to the 
1982 convention in Atlanta, our 
new NADA President George 
Lyles called for a “reassessment of 
the marketing strategy of man- 
ufacturers...” This could well 
be our most significant concern in 
the ’80s. With the commitment of 
capital and effort required to runa 
retail automobile dealership 
today, there must be an attractive 
return available. This is some- 
thing we can achieve. 

Clearly, every manufacturer 
must look at the number of outlets 
which it will require in the future 
market. We must take advantage 
of economies of scale, take better 
advantage of existing overhead 
expense structures and improve 
profit potential. Our industry 
must re-examine the capital, facil- 
ity and personnel requirements 
which have become such an impor- 
tant part of the franchise relation- 
ship. Comprehensive market 
studies should be conducted before 
dealer points are filled. 

Additionally, every manufac- 
turer needs to carefully assess its 
position with regard to the dualing 
franchises. The last few years 
have reminded us that the auto- 
motive market is a fickle one. The 
rush to small cars during the first 
oil embargo of 1973 was followed 
by a stampede to large cars in the 
period from 1976 to 1978. The 
market then returned to small 
cars. And now, dealers tell us that 


full-sized cars are again becoming 
a consumer preference. To main- 
tain a reasonable chance of success 
in our business, the dealer must 
have products which meet a vari- 
ety of consumer preferences. Dual- 
ing of franchises is just one answer 
to that. 


As we move ahead, we need to 
learn from the mistakes of the 
past. If 1980 and 1981 taught us 
nothing else, they should have 
taught us that a string of hastily 
designed rebate programs and spe- 
cial incentives following one 
another without a plan is not the 
answer for the industry. We have 
trained customers to delay their 
purchases and to wait for the next 
rebate program in the hope that it 
will be bigger and better than the 
one before. We’ve confused our 
customers and caused them to 
delay their buying decisions. 
These programs are not the an- 
swer to what is commonly called 
“sticker shock.” 


Manufacturers and _ dealers 
must together consider how we 
will sell cars in the future. We 
need to market products that are 
desirable to the public at a price 
that the public can afford. That isa 
tall order, but it is one that we 
must fill. 


George Lyles is quite correct 
when he says that the time has 
come to reassess this industry’s 
marketing strategy. Your associa- 


tion is prepared to be a leader in 


that effort. 
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amaro Z28 takes hon- 
ors. The Chevrolet Z28 
has won the Motor 
Trend 1982 Car of the Year award 
in competition with the largest 
field of domestic candidates in the 
30-year history of the prize. 
Chosen from what the editors of 
Motor Trend call the “finest field 
ever,” the Chevrolet Camaro Z28 
was termed a “thoroughly modern 
and well-balanced performance 
car . . . Itcould possibly be the best 
automobile ever produced by De- 
troit.” The Camaro Z28 won three 
testing categories outright (ride 
and drive, styling and design, dol- 
lar value) and took second in two 
others (quality, passenger comfort 
and convenience). 

Finishing second in the final re- 
sults was the Pontiac 6000, with 
the Firebird Trans Am a close 
third. The rest of the pack finished 
as follows: Chevrolet Celebrity, 
Buick Century, Lincoln Continen- 
tal, Chevrolet Cavalier, Chrysler 
LeBaron, Dodge 400, Ford Escort 
and Mercury LN7. 
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Virginia dealer wins safety 
award. Don Beyer Volvo Inc., of 
Falls Church, VA, has won the 
Dealers Safety and Mobility Coun- 
cil’s 1981 Grand Award for its out- 
standing support of traffic safety. 

The award was presented to 
Donald Beyer Jr., president of the 
dealership, during the NADA 
Convention. Beyer Volvo earned 
top honors for its notable commu- 
nity and customer traffic safety 
programs. These activities include 
public-service advertisements 
promoting better enforcement of 
drunk-driving laws, free safety- 
related customer seminars, an on- 
going seat-belt awareness cam- 


paign, a permanent showroom dis- 
play of safety accessories, and a 
periodic customer newsletter with 
safety information and service 
tips. 

Other dealerships recognized at 
the convention for their safety ef- 
forts were Sport Chevrolet, Silver 
Spring, MD; Red River Motor Co., 
Bossier City, LA; Renn Kirby Pon- 
tiac, Frederick, MD; Newman 
Ford Sales, Salem, NH; Moody’s 
Inc., River Falls, WI; Schenectady 
Plymouth Inc., Schenectady, NY; 
and Len Immke Buick and Rolls 
Royce, Columbus, OH. 
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Volvo offers financing. Volvo 
of America Corp. and the Chase 
Manhattan Bank have announced 
a joint program whereby Volvo 
dealers across the country may se- 
cure floorplanning and consumer 
financing through Chase. Volvo 
anticipates dealers’ inventory 
financing will reach $130 million, 
while retail financing could ex- 
ceed $400 million. 

“Credit availability and rates 
have become increasingly critical 
elements in the automotive mar- 
ket,” says William Hoover, mar- 
keting vice-president of Volvo of 
America Corp. “A successful mar- 
keting strategy in today’s automo- 
tive environment must include a 
comprehensive financial services 
package.” 

The program will be fully opera- 
tional by the second quarter of 
1982, says a Volvo spokesperson. 
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RV publications available. 
Looking for some sales tools to 
help spur customer interest in 
RVing? The Recreation Vehicle 


Industry Association (RVIA) has 
more than 35 publications avail- 
able that might just do the trick. 
Among the booklets are “Rules of 
the Road,” “RV Repair and 
Maintenance Manual,” “RV 
Camping Guide,” “Energy-Saving 
Tips While RVing” and “Winterize 
Your RV.” Other publications pre- 
sent information and advice on 
buying and using RVs, RV laws, 
standards and safety, and poten- 
tial RV business opportunities. 
The publications are available 
free or for a nominal charge in 
quantities up to 500. For further 
information, contact the RVIA, 
Box 204, Dept. NR, 14650 Lee Rd., 
Chantilly, VA 22021. 
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Seat belt use legislation. 
Michigan was urged to become the 
first state to adopt a mandatory 
safety belt use law by a Ford Motor 
executive speaking to the annual 
meeting of the Highway Users 
Federation of Michigan. 

Will Scott, vice-president of gov- 
ernment relations for Ford, said 
Michigan “should be the leader 
among the 50 states in taking this 
action to reduce fatalities and seri- 
ous injuries on our highways.” 

Scott pointed out that “while 
virtually all the cars on Michigan 
roads have safety belts, only one 
motorist in 10 uses them.” He cited 
a study by the Michigan Office of 
Highway Safety that estimates a 
mandatory seat belt use law for 
passenger cars “could save 300 
lives per year in Michigan.” 

“We are not proposing a new and 
expensive program,” Scott said. 
“We are proposing that people be 
required to use a proven safety fea- 
ture—the safety belt that is al- 
ready in the car.” fE 
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This Sign 
Shows Up In Your 
Bottom Line 


AUTHORIZED 
LEASING 
DEALER 


b car inventory with today’s interest.rates is something no dealer can afford. 


wa Bertone a Baldwin-United Authorized Leasing Dealer and improve your bottom line oy moving 


more cars. Your dealership benefits by reducing new car inventory and by receivi ng your cash 
payment right away. We forward. paymentiin about 24 hours. When your customer leases a 
new Car he denefits by having a lower initial Cash Outlay and by conserving cash with reduced 


--monthly payments. 


“To find out- more about how to improve your bottom line by becoming a Baldwin-United 
Authorized Leasing Dealer, call our Toll Free Numbers . . . 


1-800-543-0369; or 1-800-589-7397 in Ohio 
pa~ Baldwin-United Leasing Company 
Baldwin Automotive Division 
United 1801 Gilbert Avenue 
eget Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


One for all. 


Experienced GM dealers know that, good times 
or bad, GMAC is the reliable source for all their 
financing needs. That goes for trucks as well as 
cars, for fleet as well as single sales, for renting 
and leasing as well as wholesale. 

With more than 63 years’ experience —in a 
business we just about invented—we have a pretty 
good feel for your needs. Along the way, we've 
extended more automotive credit than any finan- 
cial institution in the world. 


And by continually expanding our services into 
new and developing areas, we've been able to keep 
pace with your changing needs. So today, in just 
about any opportunity for sales or growth, you'll 


find a willing and C MAC 


experienced partner 

in GMAC, the only 
THE FINANCING PEOPLE 
FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


one you need for 
all your financing 
needs. 
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Outstanding Auto Dealer 
Newspaper Ads Named 


v4 Dandy Awards are 


An Interview With 
Ford’s Philip Caldwell 


1 The chief executive 


Specialty Vehicles: 
Ringing Up Opportunities 


1 Dealers are dis- 


“How To In’82”—ATD 
Presents Some Pointers 


3 A host of ideas de- 


presented to 13 officer of Ford covering that spec- signed to make 
dealer associations and re- speaks out about competi- ialty vehicles can be effec- truck dealers more effi- 
tailers for exceptional tion, clean air, product qual- tive tools for boosting traf- cient will be presented at 
newspaper advertising. ity and other industry issues. fic and sales. ATD’s convention. 
39 Dealers Combat Drunk Driving with Public-Ser- 
vice Programs. Audiovisual presentations spon- 
sored by dealers are helping communities relieve some urgent 
safety problems—drunk driving and vehicle breakdowns. 
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MONEY 
SENSE 


esort timesharing as a 

real-estate investment 

requires careful consid- 
eration. 

Resort or vacation timesharing 
gives you the use of a vacation 
home or condominium unit for a 
designated time each year. It is an 
increasingly popular way for 
Americans to take a vacation. Ac- 
cording to Federal Trade Commis- 
sion figures, timeshare sales have 
doubled every year since 1975. In 
1980, total sales topped $1 billion 
a year. While many timesharing 
programs are highly regarded, 
problems do occur, especially with 
regard to the high-pressure pro- 
motional tactics employed by some 
sellers and developers. 


Two es 


The two main types of timeshar- 
ing plans are ownership and non- 
ownership. An ownership plan in- 
cludes title to the property and 
property insurance. As owner you 
may sell, lease, will or otherwise 
transfer your share in the living 
unit. Non-ownership plans typi- 
cally involve a lease, license or 
club membership. 

Under most ownership plans, 
you own your living unit only dur- 
ing the period of time you select. If, 
for example, you select the first 
two weeks of February ina Florida 
villa or a Colorado ski resort, you 
own your living unit every year for 
those two weeks for a specified 
number of years. Your equity in 
the building is usually propor- 
tional to the length of your time 
period. Like any owner of real es- 
tate, you pay property taxes and 
interest—but on a_ prorated 


Timesharing 


basis—and get income-tax deduc- 
tions on those payments. 


Profit Possibilit 


The American Land Develop- 
ment Association (ALDA), a na- 
tional association of recreation, re- 
sort and residential real-estate de- 
velopers, cautions investors to be 
realistic about the profit pos- 
sibilities of a timesharing plan. 

Even if your building’s value ap- 
preciates substantially, for exam- 
ple, your interest will only be a 
percentage of that increase, de- 
pending on your time period. 

Also, developers sometimes 
exaggerate the investment poten- 
tial of timesharing. Remember: re- 
sale of a timeshare may be diffi- 
cult. You may face competition 
from the firm that sold you the 
timeshare, or local real-estate bro- 
kers may choose not to list your 
timeshare. As in any real-estate 
transaction, you must consider 
closing costs, broker commissions 
and financing charges. In addi- 
tion, your ownership may be af- 
fected by any failure of your co- 
owners to pay their annual assess- 
ments. 

Annual assessments or manage- 
ment fees usually cover property 
taxes, utilities, furniture, upkeep 
and maid service, as well as prop- 
erty management. The ALDA re- 
ports that annual assessments 
currently average from $100 to 
$150 per week of ownership. Ob- 
tain an itemized cost breakdown 
before buying. 

If timesharing is to serve as a 
hedge against inflation, it is im- 
portant that your annual fees not 
rise to rapidly. Find out if there are 
limits on fee increases at your pro- 


ject. Also, look carefully at the sur- 
rounding area and at the manage- 
ment company’s record. Inspect 
the building and the facilities and 
talk to present owners if you can. 
Don’t be enticed by promotional 
giveaways, prizes or “awards” for 
listening to sales presentations. 

If the building is under con- 
struction, make sure you are pro- 
tected against any default by the 
builder or the seller. Often an escrow 
account is established in these 
cases. If the building is being con- 
verted to timesharing, find out 
why. Did an earlier development 
project fail? If a building has in- 
herent problems, such as poor loca- 
tion or poor design, conversion to 
timesharing will not improve mat- 
ters. 


Exchange Programs 


Many people feel the possibility 
of exchanges of time with other 
timeshare owners in other parts of 
the country or the world enhances 
the value and pleasure of their in- 
vestment. Exchange programs can 
be attractive, but you should make 
sure the service is not hedged in by 
too many restrictions, such as hav- 
ing to book far in advance. 

Before you sign a contract or pay 
any fees, have your attorney re- 
view the documents. Be especially 
wary if you feel pressure to sign 
without time for consultation. And 
finally, because of the restrictions 
on timeshare ownership, remem- 
ber that you do not have as much 
liquidity as in many other invest- 
ments. As a vacation plan, time- 
sharing has certain advantages. 
As an investment, its growth po- 
tential may be limited. FE 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. Because this column is national in scope, the discussion of cases and 
legal problems is necessarily limited and general. When specific legal questions arise, you should consult a competent attorney in your state. For further informa- 
tion or questions concerning the items appearing in this column, write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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Folger Buick (right) won for the 
best campaign in a large market. 
Best campaign by a dealer asso- 
ciation went to the San Diego 
County Toyota Dealers (below). 


he winners of the 1981 
Dandy Automotive Ad- 
vertising Awards were 
announced Saturday, February 20 
at the NADA Convention in At- 
lanta. Sponsored by the Newspa- 
per Advertising Bureau, the ninth 
annual ceremony recognized out- 
standing auto dealer advertise- 
ments placed in daily newspapers 
in the U.S. and Canada last year. 

Among the 13 winners receiving 
certificates from the 1,000-mem- 
ber bureau was the San Diego 
County Toyota Dealers, which top- 
ped the Best Campaign, Dealer 
Association category. Featuring 
the slogan “Toyota’s a better buy, 


a better ated ee 
better 


‘lalwaystry 
to go the extra mile, 
because you never know... 


Again in 1981, the big selection in 
economy cars is at your Toto! 

Economy San Diego County Toyota 
Dealen 
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TOTAL 
SERVICE 


SYSTEM 


Finally! At long last! A total system to give you mastery and Interfacing modules may be installed separately or 
control of your entire service operation. An integrated net- custom packaged according to need. For R&R, ADP or 
work of five major service modules fill all the gaps that have Dyatron in-house computer users, the Total Service 
prevented dealers from achieving maximum productivity System can be installed in a stand alone mode for the 
and customer pleasing efficiency: service department only. For ima*siqnt users, 


= . . programs may be employed either on the present 
Service Dispatching System system, or stand alone. 
Repair Order Billing In any mode, for any dealer, the integrated Total Service 


System from insxsicgnt is the future America’s dealers 


Parts Counter Billing have been waiting for. 
Preventive Maintenance System See a demonstration of the remarkable 


TOTAL SERVICE SYSTEM now! Call, toll free... 


Parts Inventory Control 800-638-1100 


See us at the ATD, Booths 23-26 


im 


DISPLAY DATA CORPORATION 
Executive Plaza IV Hunt Valley, Maryland 21031 
Sales and Service Branches Coast-to-Coast 
For more information or a demonstration, call toll free, 800-638-1100. 
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better by far,” the ad was praised 
by judges for its “good use of white » 
space and well-designed layout 

that commands a lot of attention ~~ 1 y 
without buying two pages.” & ae OCEAN | ga-- 


The Ad Group of San Diego pro- 


. 
—T —_¥ es 


OCEAN MOTORS / 


duced the design. 
Best Single Ad, Dealer Associa- 


tion went tofive Chevrolet Dealer | WWE DON’T SELL YOU A CAR. 
WE HELP YOU BUY ONE. 


you to fully experience the 
performance capabilities of 
has changed a lot in the past suited to your personal, pro- our Cars under a wide range 


Associations in New York and 
New Jersey. The ad was praised 
for its clean appearance and lay- 
out impact and for its ability to 
“dispel consumer complaints 


Buying a car today isn’tas | our staff now helps you more 
easy as it once was. The world | than ever to buy the car best 


few years. And so has the auto- | fessional and financial needs of driving conditions. 


. ” mobile business. At the new Ocean Motors we We believe our new phil- 
about diesels.” The Berger, Stone We at Ocean Motors recog- thoroughly acquaint you with osophy makes sense for the 
& Ratner agency of New York City nize this, so we surveyed our __ the superlative engineering, changed world in which we 
created it customers to find out what tastefully functional appoint- now live. Because at Ocean 
‘ : they want when they buy or ments and available accesso- Motors, we don't want 
Best Campaign, Large Market service their cars. The an- ries for each of our quality to sell you a Car. 
~ ES swers helped us change our BMW or Isuzu automobiles. Just help you buy 
(over 100,000 wyphi le aiges’ circula methods and philosophy of One of our staff willaccom- the one that's 
tion), went to Folger Buick of doing business. pany you on the Ocean Motors’ right for you. 
. Proj in That's why at the new test drive course. This course 
Charlotte, NC oject S 8 Ocean Motors BMW/Isuzu, is specially designed to allow The 


“timely, informative sales mes- 
sage,” according to judges, the ad 
featured a senior’ tune-up 
mechanic peering over a hood and 
commenting “I always try to go the 
extra mile, because you never 
know...” 

Dennis Pearson Design, also of 
Charlotte, was the agency. 

Also victorious was New Ocean 
Motors of Santa Monica, CA, 
which took first prize for Best 
Single Ad, Large Market. Cre- 


New Ocean Motors (top right) was honored 
for the best ad in a large market. The best 
single ad by an association was produced by 
five Chevrolet associations in New York and 
New Jersey (right). Harold Mounce Toyota 
(below) won first prize for best campaign in 
a small market. 


WT STARIS. T'S Gor “TS THE 
Reo «— NAHASHY’ — GREAT PICK UPI’ LOWEST PRICED 


ESEL 
THERE /S/’ 


YT RUNS ON CHEAPER 
DIESEL FUELS” 


“O.K., I'm really in- 
terested in one of your 
reliable used cars. 
But, how do | get to 
work while your war- 
ranty is fixing my 
\ car?” 


Le] 
“Our used car warranty has “RENT CAR” pro- 
visions for the 2 Year/24,000 Mile duration 
of the contract. 
“However, when the repairs are done in our 
“GOOD NEIGHBOR" service dept., they fur- 
nish a FREE rent car to service customers.” 
Come by today for full details on our used Come see it now 
car warranty. your 


at 
HAROLD MOUNCE amps 
TOYOTA 


Mon.-Fri. Til 8:00 
Sat. Til 6:00 


711 Hwy. 69S. 


car. Actual Pry mpg may be lower 
0d on 1981 manu! sugg price > Ger 
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dited with a “conceptual headline 
and concise, well-written copy di- 
rected to the needs of today’s car 
buyers,” the ad was the brainchild 
of Tischkoff & Associates, also of 
Santa Monica. 

Best Campaign and Best Single 
Ad, Small Market (under 100,000 
circulation) went to Harold 
Mounce Toyota of Greenville, TX 
and Ted Wilkinson Pontiac-Buick- 
GMC of Bryan, TX respectively. 

Mounce Toyota was praised for 
building consumer confidence in 
the used-car warranty with its 
entry, developed by The Greenville 
Herald Banner. 

Guranteeing low finance rates, 
the Wilkinson ad, developed by 
the Bryan College Station Eagle, 
was credited with being “helpful, 
with information easy to find.” 

Toronto Automobile Centre 
took Best Campaign, Multi-line 


TED WILKINSON GUARANTEES 
LOWEST FINANGE RATES IN 
BRYAN-COLLEGE STATION 

/ THE 1982's ARE HERE! CHOOSE YOUR NEW PONTIAC, 
BUICK, OR GMC, PAY AS LOW AS 

<2 $295 DOWN, AND SAVE. 


Cr Cre the praticd 
things 2.carwhouk! wand foc 
Heswewor, the 1981 Honda Civic offers 
meee than just counom: Nocar in its cha 
ster, ampler to dew. 


fn own 
Toure thinking hou yeing same. 
AY MAM 


stew 


me 
on Tot AnGEDT WSED CAA BVENTORY I gaTiUCRRCEAe stare 


OVER 100 PRE-OWNED AUTOS FOR GREAT SELECTION 
sevevervees WE HAVE THE CAR FOR YOU! sevseeesens 


on 4 Dm. 


; 
: 
i 
s 
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is 
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Toronto Automobile Centre (top right) 
had the best campaign by a multi-line ; s ; : 

group. First prize for the best singlead | Group with an imaginative ad por- 
in a small market went toTed Wilkin- traying “excellent use of spot 
son Pontiac-Buick-GMC (far right). color, artwork and body copy.” 


The San Diego County Buick Dealers . A 
‘Asioclution (osndietand Soak Wiaccde John McNally & Associates of To 


Honda Dealers Association (above) Tonto was the agency. 
shared first prize for best use of color. Finally, co-winners were an- 


nounced for the Best Use of Color —_ yearly Dandy contest “encourages 
division—South Florida Honda dailies to be more creative and ag- 
Dealers and San Diego County gressive.” And he added, “This 
Buick Dealers Association. Busch year’s judges were especially good 
& Associates created the design because all four had automotive 
for the San Diego Association and _- experience as well as advertising 
Jack Kilpatrick Advertising, backgrounds.” 
Miami, was the agency for the Quinn said entries are now 
nine Honda dealers. being accepted for the 1982 compe- 
Hugh Quinn, spokesman for the tition. Deadline for submission is 
Newspaper Bureau, said the November 24, 1982. 
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Our newest p 


oN 


rotection 


for your newest asset 


For years, your business got 
along without a computer Now 
that you've had it for a while, 
though, you can't imagine how 
you ever managed. You certain- 
ly wouldn't want to be without 
one again. 


Don't take the chance. Make 
sure that your business computer 
has the same comprehensive 
insurance Coverage that your 
other assets enjoy. Coverage 
protects you best with a policy 
specifically designed for 

that purpose. 


Thats American Hardware 
Mutual's new EDP policy. It pro- 
vides all-risk coverage for 
Data Processing Equipment 
you own, rent, or 
lease. 


Its just another ex- woes \ 
ample of American sre, 
Hardware Mutuals rere 
continuing effort to m 
respond to your Pa 
changing needs. 


Take a good look at the risks 
you face in your business and 


BEST’s Rating 
A+ Excellent 


your life. Send for American 
Hardware Mutual's Manage- 
ment Of Risk (MOR) series of 
self-test books. 


For more information about 
_ our new EDP policy or to 
/ receive the MOR series, 
write: 
fF American Hardware Mutual 
fy Insurance Company 

PRO, Box 435, Minneapolis, 
MN 55440 


“Taking the worry out of 
your business...and your life” 


7E: How do you view the future 
of our industry? 

Caldwell: The most important 
development I see is that the in- 
dustry must be viewed on a 


worldwide basis. National bor- 
ders, I think, have been breached 
considerably and, therefore, all of 
us have to have a broader view. It’s 
not a national industry any more; 
it’s a worldwide industry. All of 
us—manufacturers, suppliers and 
dealers—need to be cognizant of 
that fact. 

#E: Analysts do not forecast tre- 
mendous growth in the industry 


over the next few years. What ad- 
vice do you have for dealers to help 
them generate an adequate return 
on investment in the face of 
rapidly increasing costs? 
Caldwell: I am more optimistic 
about the near-term demand fac- 
tors than the question implies. 
Sales during the last three years 
have been running below trend by 
a considerable margin. With this 
pent-up demand, even when we 
consider the fact that the average 
life of a car is increasing, the length 
of time people are keeping their cars 
is increasing and average annual 
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mileage is falling, I believe there 
are some very good years between 
now and 1985. 

Looking out beyond that period 
of time, I think it’s less clear what 
will happen. But I would suggest 
that the successful dealers of to- 
morrow will be the ones who do 
more than just sell cars, trucks, 
parts and service. Successful deal- 
ers are broadening their purview 
considerably. Now they are into 
leasing, finance and insurance, 
and they’ve become businessmen 
of broader scope. 

So I think the character of the 


So 


AN 
INTER 


is PHILIP 


CALDWELL. 


Ford Motor Co. made automotive history March 1 
when it negotiated a concession contract with the 
United Auto Workers. Instrumental in the formation 
of that agreement was Philip Caldwell, chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer of Ford. In this 
exclusive interview with AX, directed by NADA’s Ford 
Line Group Chairman Jerry Bielfield, Caldwell talks 
about the industry’s most pressing concerns. 


business is going to change, but I 
don’t believe the opportunities are 
going to be less. 

FE: NADA has advised its mem- 
bers to plan on high interest rates 
continuing. Do you think they 
will? 

Caldwell: Interest rates were 
certainly higher during the last 
year than ever before. Of course, 
interest rates have tapered off 
somewhat. They were as high as 
21 percent, and now they’ve fallen 
back to the mid-teens. 

I believe that before ’82 is over, 
they will fall some more. And I say 


that simply because the inflation 
rate has fallen so dramatically. 
Typically, the real interest cost is 
about three points over the infla- 
tion rate. What we are seeing now, 
however, is something very hard 
to understand: a gap of seven or 
eight points between the interest 
rate and the inflation rate. 

This is a phenomenon that is not 
occurring in other countries. In- 
terest rates in Japan are much 
closer to inflation rates. The same 
is true for West Germany. 

I am hopeful that some serious 
attention will be given to reducing 


this broad gap. We can talk about 
the budget deficit as the cause, but 
I think there is something else at 
work here. While I don’t pose as 
being an economist, somewhere in 
the triumvirate of the Federal Re- 
serve, the Treasury Department 
and the Congress, we ought to be 
able to come up with a solution. 
7E: Industry analysts project 
Japanese manufacturers will con- 
tinue to enjoy a substantial cost 
advantage throughout the decade. 
How long do you think it will take 
U.S. manufacturers to regain a 
price-competitive position? What 
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steps can manufacturers take in 
the meantime to compete against 
the Japanese more effectively in 
the U.S. market? 

Caldwell: That could take a 
whole book to answer, but Ill try 
to be somewhat brief. It is impor- 
tant that we distinguish a com- 
petitive cost position from a com- 
petitive price position. I believe 
your question deals with the 
cost position of domestic manufac- 
turers. I agree that the Japanese 
do have a competitive advantage 
in production costs, and I think 
they will continue to have an ad- 
vantage. The question in my mind 
is whether or not our country has 
the will to face up to the problem— 
to take the action that is necessary 
to close the gap or certainly to nar- 
row it. 

Let’s look at some of the causes 
of the cost differential: if we have 
an inflation rate of 11 percent, 
that triggers certain cost-of-living 
provisions, and if Japan, on the 
other hand, has an inflation rate of 
5 percent, obviously our relative 
costs will be much higher. Proba- 


terview. 


bly the most important action we 
could take toward becoming more 
competitive would be to reduce our 
inflation rate. 

Secondly, our base compensa- 
tion programs in the United States 
force us to pay for too much time 
that is not worked. That will re- 
quire some contractual changes 
and some attitudinal changes on 
the part of the company and its 
employees. I think some progress 
is being made. 

The third problem is what I 
would call the efficiency factor. 
And that simply means we have 
too many supervisors, inspectors 
and follow-up types of people in 
general. I think the way our man- 
power is used and managed—in 
our plants and in our offices— 
could be improved. 
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Philip Caldwell oatacs with Jerry Bielfield, Ford Tine Group Chairman, during the  in- 


Lo 


We've been doing what we could 
all along to address the last two of 
these problems, and our new labor 
agreement with the UAW is proof 
of that. It reduces paid time off and 
begins to address the issue of the 
labor cost differential. More im- 
portant, however, it reflects a joint 
commitment to work together to 
meet the job security needs of our 
employees and the competitive 
needs of the company. 

To sum up, I think the competi- 
tive cost advantage Japan enjoys 
will continue, but I am optimistic 
that we can narrow the gap. 

ZE: Do you expect to develop a 
working relationship in the near 
future with any foreign manufac- 
turers? Would you be seeking a 
source for component or vehicle 

(Continued on page 34) 
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hile one can try to be 
optimistic, a realistic 
assessment of the state 
of the truck industry shows the 
possiblity of an increased number 
of dealership failures. Some deal- 
erships are in a weakened position 
due to the depressed market of the 
past two years. The level of 
economic recovery needed to turn 
around some troubled stores may 
not occur soon enough. 


“The changes are 
likely to result 
in both risks 
and opportunities.” 


Though the prospect of dealer- 
ship failure is not pleasant to con- 
template, truck executives need to 
anticipate how such failures will 
affect the business climate. The 
changes are likely to result in both 
opportunities and risks. 

The major question that must be 
addressed is the matter of how a 
particular location will be treated 
when there is a dealership failure. 
Will the holes be filled? Will the 
pins be put back in the map? And 
how will these events occur? 

The number of dealer prospects 
is down; there are no more waiting 


Marginal 
Locations 


lists. Part of the reason for the 
drop off is the difficulty dealer- 
ships have acquiring venture capi- 
tal in today’s depressed market. This 
fact of life means that closed stores 
are likely to be filled in much dif- 
ferent ways than in the past. 

One possible reaction by the 
manufacturers to a failed dealer- 
ship would be to make the store a 
factory branch. However, this 
would tend to increase the man- 
ufacturers’ level of risk at a time 
when they can least afford it. In 
fact, the recent trend has been 
away from factory stores. If man- 
ufacturers choose not to convert a 
failed location to a factory store, 
they will probably look to existing 
dealers as an alternative. 

Increased dualing is possible. 
Traditional factory resistance to 
dualing may abate in this business 
climate. As a result, a greater 
number of multiple-make dealers 
may become “truck supermarkets.” 

Multiple store ownership may 
increase as dealers move to take 
over closed outlets. In some cases, 
dealers may be asked by the fac- 
tories to switch locations com- 
pletely. In either case, the terms 
offered by the manufacturers must 
be attractive. And hard evalua- 
tions must be made as to whether a 
dealer will be able to develop a lo- 
cation where someone else failed. 
The reasons for the failure of the 
location must be fully understood. 
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If a dealer declines a location be- 
cause he evaluates it as a poor 
risk, he should inform other deal- 
ers and the manufacturers of his 
decision. Problems may occur if at- 
tempts are made to place new deal- 
ers in locations that can not truly 
support a dealership. Such an ef- 
fort would be detrimental to other 
dealerships in the region. 

Of course, the final result may 
be the elimination of a location, 


“Factory resistance 
to dualing 
may abate in this 
business climate.” 


either because no dealer sees its 
potential or because the factory 
sees other ways to cover that area. 
Some stores probably will be 
closed permanently. Such closures 
would probably mean increased 
opportunities for nearby dealers. 
One thing is clear. This industry 
will probably never return to the 
days when marginal locations 
could be profitable. the market 
will remain very challenging and 
good management practices will 
be the order of the day. The indus- 
try will be stronger for the 
changes. FE 
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This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by David Paxson, director of NADA’s American Truck Dealers Division. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Truck Focus, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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the newest member of our 
starting team. Freedom II is 
the new generation of Freedom 
Batteries—a tough, powerful 
battery for cars, light to medium 
trucks, and many other appli- 
cations. It combines our best 
maintenance-free technology 
with the construction features 
proven in our heavy-duty 
batteries. 


More efficient starting power. 
Freedom II's improved grid and 
plate design means better per- 


Delco Remy. The leader under the hood. 


Delco Freedom Il Battery— Ba 9 Se 


bility without increasing overall 
size or weight. 

At the same time, all of the 
original Freedom benefits are 
still there. Freedom Il never 
needs water or periodic service, 
stays charged longer when not 
in use, and provides plenty of all- 
weather starting power. 


More staying power. 

Freedom Il is even more rugged 
than original Freedoms. There is 
increased resistance to damage 
from vibration. Greater electrical 
cycling capabilities. High heat 
resistance. Freedom Il even has 


" new grid guards and plate straps 


for more protection from road 
shock. All of which add up to 
increased reliability and service- 
free dependability. 

And behind every Freedom II 
Battery is the Delco Remy name. 
For over 50 years, it’s been the 
one to look to for tough, reliable 
batteries. No matter what the 
starting need. 

Delco Remy, Division of 
General Motors Corporation, 
Anderson, Indiana 46011. 
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Neico Remy 


SPECIALTY VEHICLES: 


ne observer of U.S. com- 

merce recently likened 

today’s business scene to 
an old cash register. 

“All the keys and mechanisms 
necessary to ring up sales are still 
there,” he philosophized, “but the 
machine just isn’t working the 
Way it used to. Maybe we’ve been 
pushing the same buttons for too 
long and ignoring the other pos- 
Sibilities that are available.” 
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This pronouncement has espe- 
cial import for the retail automo- 
tive world. As new-car sales con- 
tinue to slump, more and more 
dealers are realizing that perhaps 
they shouldn’t rely solely on stan- 
dard showroom offerings (the old, 
dependable keys on the cash regis- 
ter) as they once did. These dealers 
are discovering that specialty ve- 
hicles—products such as motorcy- 
cles, RVs and convertibles that 


by Sam Polson 


aren't supplied by one of the 


franchise manufacturers—are 
proving to be valuable sources of 
revenue and effective traffic build- 
ers. 

Close to the heart of the automo- 
tive industry are anumber of prod- 
uct lines that can be easily incor- 
porated into existing dealership 
facilities. Snowmobiles, dune bug- 
gies, off-road vehicles, motorcy- 
cles, mopeds and trail bikes are 


among the most popular vehicles 
of this genre. 

Dealers thinking about enter- 
ing one of these markets need to 
consider the regional appeal of the 
product (snowmobiles, obviously, 
don’t move well in El Paso), the 
need for skilled technicians and 
the additional need for parts in- 
ventory. Although dealers who 
carry such specialty vehicles as a 
sideline caution that care should 
be taken not to overstock—espe- 
cially near the end of prime sea- 
sons—floorplan expense does not 
seem to be a major consideration. 

One east coast GM dealer who 
handles motorcycles as a sideline 
had some words of warning, 
though, regarding the motorcycle 
market. “Back when the cost of 
borrowing money was relatively 
cheap, we were selling more motor- 
cycles than cars,” he said. “But 
that’s changed drastically for us 
during the last few years. The 
problem is you can’t get a bike for 
$1,500 any more. Some of the big- 
ger, well-equipped models run 
nearly as much as a car, and the 
younger customers who are inter- 
ested in buying them simply can’t 
get financed in today’s tight credit 
market.” 

Another product that recently 
fell victim to the sagging economy 
is the recreational vehicle. There 
are signs, however, that new, fuel- 
efficient RVs are bringing about a 
turnaround. Compact, _light- 
weight units with economical pow- 


The Golden Spirit exoticar by Zimmer 


erplants are now available in all 
RV classes. Car dealers who 
spurned motor homes, van conver- 
sions, slide-in campers and travel 
trailers because of their fuel ineffi- 
ciency a few years ago might find 
today’s versions worthy of a second 
look. 


self-contained, but they certainly 
can be considered first cousins to 
the recreational vehicle. 
Indicative of this new genera- 
tion of vehicle is the Centauri 
“stretch van” unveiled by Win- 
nebago at NADA’s recent Equip- 
ment Exposition in Atlanta. 


“Even though economic conditions aren’t 
as good as we'd like, people with money 
are still willing to spend it. But they 
want something different—something they 
aren't going to see anybody else driving.” 


While RV units themselves are 
changing, one feature of the busi- 
ness that has not changed as far as 
car dealers are concerned is the 
need for extra personnel to sell and 
service these products. Some RV 
suppliers, in fact, require dealers 
to have a separate facility avail- 
able before they will even consider 
an agreement. Obviously, this can 
mean additional expense and 
perhaps additional construction. 

One development on the horizon 
that should interest dealers is the 
“multi-purpose” vehicle. Multi- 
purpose vehicles are not RVs in 
the strictest sense of the word, 
since they lack some of the 
amenities that make them truly 
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Frank Rotta, a Winnebago repre- 
sentative, said the prototype on 
display at the convention at- 
tracted considerable attention 
from car dealers, particularly 
high-volume retailers who sell 
from 2,000 to 4,000 units a year. 
“I would have to assume these 
people were interested in taking 
on a new product line to help pay 
their overhead and also to make 
some.additional money,” he said. 
As Rotta explained, the Cen- 
tauri, which achieves an esti- 
mated 24 mpg, will not be sold to 
the general public until this fall, 
and then it will only be available 
through participating new-car 
dealers. Winnebago and Itasca 


Sm 


dealers will not be offered these 
vehicles unless they also hold a 
new-car franchise. 

“I don’t mean to imply Win- 
nebago is divorcing itself from the 
RV industry,” Rotta stressed, “but 
this product will not be sold as an 
RV. It will be sold as a multi-pur- 
pose vehicle.” 

The Centauri will feature a 
lounge space that converts into a 
sleeping area complete with a dou- 
ble bed. A sink and water supply 
system are optional. The unit will 
not, however, be available with 
toilet, refrigerator or range. Pow- 
ered by a 62-horsepower diesel en- 
gine wedded to a Renault front- 


~~ 


wheel-drive powertrain, the Cen- 
tauri will retail for less than 
$20,000. 


Antiques and Classic Cars 


A handful of dealers around the 
country have found the acquisi- 
tion and resale of antique or clas- 
sic cars to be a profitable sideline. 
The presence of a_ well-recon- 
ditioned vintage model on the 
showroom floor has also proved to 
be a natural traffic builder. 

The majority of dealers who 
handle antique models are quick 
to point out the risks involved. 
They caution that dealers must do 
their homework to avoid being 
taken to the cleaners by sharp sel- 


lers and buyers. 

Certain models can easily range 
above the $100,000 mark. Know- 
ing which cars can command such 
prices and which are nothing more 
than old automobiles is the secret 
to profitability. The profits can be 
considerable if you know what 
you're doing. 

Dealers who are thinking about 
antiques as a sideline must also 
consider the costly insurance nec- 
essary to cover such vehicles, the 
need for skilled technicians to re- 
condition and maintain them, the 
desirability of a specialized resto- 
ration area, the difficulty in ob- 
taining parts and the large 
amount of time required to track 
down worthwhile acquisitions at 
auctions, antique car meets and 
estate liquidations. 

Some dealers who like the idea 
of selling the look of yesteryear 
(Continued on page 48) 
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A convertible conversion by Coach Builders 
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XCONOMIC 


he pattern of vehicle re- 
placement has been any- 
thing but normal over the 
last few years. Data Resources Inc. 
estimates that approximately 2.5 
million cars are still on the road 
today that normally have been re- 


tired. It is likely that these vehi- 


“The average age 
of cars on the road 
has increased from 

5.5 to 6.6 years.” 


cles will have to be replaced in the 
near future. 

As a result of this pattern, the 
average age of passenger cars on 
the road has increased from 5.5 to 
6.6 years. Despite the aging of the 
vehicle fleet, there are indications 
that consumer expenditures on 
service and parts have increased 
only minimally. If vehicles are in 
fact being under-maintained, they 
will have to be scrapped sooner 
than would be expected. 

As the inflation rate abates, in- 


Pent-Up 
Demand Revisited 


terest rates should also decline, al- 
lowing those individuals recently 
forced out of the credit markets to 
obtain retail auto financing. Simi- 
larly, as the rate of inflation de- 
clines, cost pressures on automak- 
ers will also diminish, enabling a 
moderation in the future rate of 
vehicle price increases. 

During the ’80s, the biggest 
population surge will come in the 
25- to 44-year-old segment of the 
population. This age group will in- 
crease by approximately 25 per- 
cent by 1990. Currently, the aver- 
age new-car buyer is 39 years old. 
It can be anticipated that sales 
will rise as the younger segment of 
the market swells. 

According to a recent Newsweek 
survey, the median family income 
of new-car buyers is more than 
$30,000. The number of house- 
holds with incomes over $35,000 
(1980 dollars) is predicted to in- 
crease by 8.8 million during the 
’°80s—a positive sign for the indus- 
try. 

he increase in 2-income house- 
holds, also expected during the 
decade, will increase the need 
for more than one vehicle per 
household. Motor Vehicle Man- 


ufacturers Association (MVMA) 
data indicates that more than 
30 percent of 2-income house- 
holds currently own more than one 
vehicle, a 13-percent increase 
since 1975. 

Finally, the number of house- 
holds is expected to increase faster 


“Sales are expected 
to rise as the 
younger segment of 
the market swells.” 


than the population during the 
"80s. It can be assumed that the 
greater the number of households, 
the greater the demand for vehi- 
cles. 

As the nation’s economic envi- 
ronment improves, these factors 
should bode well for the new-vehi- 
cle market over the span of the de- 
cade. With the current sales rate 
below long-term growth projec- 
tions, the recovery should turn 
“pent-up desire” into “pent-up de- 
mand.” -E 
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This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive 
or questions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Eco 


by the Industry Analysis Division of the National Automobile Dealers Association. All comments 
nomic Outlook, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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P §6Representation of 
TIME’s Quality Dealer 
of the Year Award. 


Its Time For Us. 


No publication supports automobile —_ these winners, it publicizes them in the 


dealers with as much drive as TIME. pages of TIME, making the public aware of 
Again this year, TIME Magazine will the hard working, ethical individuals who 

honor the country’s most outstanding are part of our business. Such publicity is 

dealers, with the 13th annual TIME Maga- —_ bound to have a positive effect on our 

zine Quality Dealer Awards. Sixty-four entire industry. 

dealers will be cited at the 1982 NADA There’s no publication as deserving 


Convention for their contributions to their — of your support as TIME. When you need 

industry and their communities. One to reach the people who buy your 

of the 64 will be named “Dealer of automotive products, reach for the 

the Year.” magazine that’s for you. Reach 
Not only does TIME salute for TIME. 


National Automobile Dealers Association 
8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102 
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Tennessee’s Motor Vehicle The Tennessee State Court has ruled that the Tennessee Motor Vehicle 
Improvement Actruled uncon- Commission is not an impartial body and as such violates the anti- 
stitutional monopoly clause of the state constitution. 


The ruling came out of an appeal filed by General Motors against 
Capital Chevrolet when the Commission refused to grant the 
manufacturer a new dealer franchise. 

The Commission had decided to uphold the protests of dealers 
currently located in the area of the proposed new franchise. But the court 
found that out of 11 members of the Commission, nine were automobile 
dealers, giving the existing dealers the sole privilege of deciding who 
should sell new motor vehicles. 

The court also found that procedures established in the Tennessee 
Motor Vehicle Improvement Act violate the manufacturer’s due process 
rights in Article 1 of the state constitution and ruled that the relevant 
market area used by the commission was too broad. Because the 
procedure is ruled to be unconstitutional, the court rejected GM’s claim. 

Following the court decision, a state chancellor called for dissolution of 
the commission. That decision has been appealed to the State Supreme 
Court which is not expected to hear the case until spring, 1983. 

The commission will continue to serve until the case is heard. 

(General Motors Corp. v. Capital Chevrolet Co., No. 80-651-111, Tenn. 
Chan. Ct., 7th Div., 2/1/82) 


Dealer awarded damages for A Wisconsin dealer has been awarded $30,000 in damages for a breach 
manufacturers breach of con- of contract by the Chrysler Corp. The U.S. Court of Appeals ruled that 
tract Chrysler’s failure to recapitalize the Robert Kolb dealership breached 


their contract. 

In July 1970, when his dealerships was terminated, Kolb brought 
action against the manufacturer, Chrysler, contending violations of 
Wisconsin and federal automobile franchise laws, breach of contract and 
fraud. 

A written stock agreement was executed when the franchise was 
established in February, 1969. Kolb contributed $30,000 for 100 percent 
ownership of the common stock. Chrysler contributed $90,000 for 100 ® 
percent ownership of the preferred stock. 

The franchise experienced a loss of approximately $30,000 in 1969 and 
an additional $60,000 during the first half of 1970. Chrysler then 
obtained Kolb’s resignation and sold the dealership to a private capital 
dealer, leaving Kolb with a $30,000 loss. 

The appellate court ruled that the charges claiming violations of 
Wisconsin law or the federal Automobile Dealers Day in Court Act, had 
no merit. 

However, in awarding the sum lost in the original investment, the 
court ruled that Chrysler had breached a contractual written obligation 
to contribute additional capital to the dealership when it was losing 
money. 

(Kolb v. Chrysler Corp., 661 F. 2d 1137 7th Cir. 1981) 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association. Because this column is national in scope, the discussion of cases and 
legal problems is necessarily limited and general. When specific legal questions arise, you should consult a competent attorney in your state. For further informa- 
tion or questions concerning the items appearing in this column, write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. , 
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Connecticut dealer named in 
rustproofing suit 


Manufacturer justified in 
terminating dealer franchise 


A reader asks: 


DOE issues 1982 Gas Mileage 
Guide 


Florida dealers’ sales tax 
compensation:provisions clari- 
fied 


A Connecticut Chrysler-Plymouth dealer has been named in a law suit 
for alleged fradulent sales of rustproofing options. 

An investigation of Girard Motor Sales Inc., conducted by the 
Connecticut Department of Consumer Protection, detected that 
automobiles previously purchased with the rustproofing option by 
consumers had no protection. 

The dealer claims a chemical deficiency could be responsible and has 
recalled all vehicles purchased with this option for an inspection and re- 
application if needed. : 

The state is seeking a permanent injunction to bar Girard from selling 
any rustproofing protection. Further, the state is asking for consumer 
reimbursement, civil penalties, costs and attorney fees. 

(Connecticut v. Girard Motor Sales Inc., No. 68296, Conn. Superior Ct., 
Hartford, 1/20/82) 


The New York Supreme Court has upheld Volvo’s franchise 
termination of Tappan Motors Inc., New York. 

The trial court reversed a permanent injunction filed against Volvo by 
the New York automobile dealer, dismissing the dealer’s claim that the 
manufacturer “lacked good cause and acted in bad faith” in terminating 
the franchise. 

Volvo cited the dealer’s trouble in servicing the manufacturer’s 
automobiles and its poor customer relations as justification for curtailing 
the contract. 

A counterclaim for damage by Volvo was reinstated and remitted for 
trial. 

(Tappan Motors Inc. v. Volvo of America Corp., N.Y. Sup. Ct., App. 
Div. No. 3293E, 12/14/81) 


Am I required to retain all odometer mileage statements received, and 
if so, for how long? 

Under Federal law, Odometer Disclosure Requirements, 49 CFR 580, 
each dealer or distributor who executes an odometer disclosure statement 
is required to retain that statement for a period of four years. The 
statements may be reproduced copies as long as no information or 
identifying marks such as signatures are lost in reproduction. Odometer 
statements should also be retained at the dealer’s primary place of 
business, permitting easy retrieval. 


Under new EPA regulations, dealers of 1982 automobiles and light 
trucks must display copies of the Department of Energy’s 1982 Gas 
Mileage Guide in their showrooms and must also maintain an adequate 
supply of the Guides to meet public demand. 

Any dealer who has not already received copies ot the Guide from DOE 
or requires additional copies should write the following address, 
specifying the quantity desired of the 49 state and/or California version: 
Fuel Economy Distribution, Technical Information Center, U.S. 
Department of Energy, P.O. Box 62, Oak Ridge, TN 37830. 


Dealers in Florida currently, for collecting sales tax, are compensated 
3 percent of the collected amount and an additional 1 percent of any tax 
owed and remitted which exceeds $1,000. A recently amended rule of the 
Florida Code contains provisions such that for a dealer operating more 
than one place of business, the reduced compensation can be applied to 
tax exceeding $1,000 for each reporting and registered location. 

If a consolidated return for all locations is filed, however, the 
allowance is based on the total amount reported regardless of where it 
originated from . (Rule 12A-1.56 effective September 24, 1981) -E 
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DEALER “I chose the Oakleaf 
computer system because its , 
State-Of-The-Art technology 
makes it flexible, yet it is 
inexpensive compared to other 
systems. My CRT gives me 
greater control over my store.” 
LEASING MANAGER “I like 
being able to structure a lease 
deal on my own screen until 
it is just right, then have the 
printing unit in the office do 
the paperwork.” 


sec eo oo 


2% 


== the computer power 


| “Sapa , 


OFFICE SECRETARY “My 
Oakleaf SX-350 is accessing 
information in our MP-16 to 
word process personalized 
letters to prospects. I’m told 


we’re selling more cars now. 
SALESMAN “With this Oakleaf Also, I make sure the inventory 
terminal, I can put a better deal is kept up-to-the-minute.” 
together, easier. I always know 
what's in our inventory, and I’m 
selling more options.” 


SALES MANAGER “This 
Oakleaf CRT lets me manage the 
deals better. It reduces paper- 

work and gives me more time to 
work with my sales force.” 
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Now everyone can share : 


of my MP-16 
... from their own desks 


Oakleaf has been the #1 selling F&I computer for years. Now you can select exactly the right 
combination of Oakleaf CRT’s and SX-350’s to add to the Oakleaf MP-16 Dealership Com- 
puter System to make your entire sales department more profitable. Call Barbara Jennings, 
National Marketing Department (800) 423-3681, or in California (213) 989-5989 collect for 
the telephone number of your local Oakleaf representative. 


ADVANCED COMPUTER PRODUCTS FOR AUTOMOTIVE DEALERSHIPS 


14600 Titus St., Panorama City, CA 91402 e (800) 423-3681 « (213) 989-5989 Collect Od 


Convention News 


Auto Auction Association Convention in Palm 

Springs, CA, February 18 to 21. I left Palm 
Springs at noon on the 20th since I was due in Atlanta 
for the NADA Convention. I won’t go into details, but 
let me say this—it took no longer to go from 
Washington’s Dulles International Airport to Los 
Angeles than it did to go from the L.A. Airport to 
Palm Springs by air. 

At the WAAA Convention, elections were held. 
The new officers are Kent Zabel, chairman of the 
board; Fred McConkey, president; James Orr, vice- 
president; and Larry Brasher, secretary/treasurer. 
Gary Smith, Dave Hill and Hal Hines are the new 
board members. 

The convention was a good one with more than 100 
in attendance. The facility was nice, but the pool area 
turned me off. The pools don’t seem to be intended for 
swimming. One assumes they are planned as a focal 
point for sunbathers. The lounges are grouped closely 
and, of course, there is that “check-in” system which I 
find annoying. Oh well, I was there to work! 

I sat in on two of the meetings, and the first left me 
a little confused. One might reasonably suspect I was 
not alone in that respect. The subject of the meeting 
was “The Movie,” a promotional film intended to 
“sell” new-car dealers on the usefulness of the auc- 
tions. It does not appear that this should be a prob- 
lem, but evidently it is (see last month’s “Auction 
Block”). 

The following day I attended a panel discussion en- 
titled “New Developments in Lease and Fleet Mar- 
keting”. In fact, I stayed over Saturday morning just 
to attend this discussion. I may have missed the 
point, but I did not discern anything in the way of new 
developments at this seminar. 

We were advised that lessees are becoming more 
sophisticated and more aware of market conditions. 
Freely translated, that means they know, or think 
they know, what their cars are worth. I’d like to get 
hold of some of these guys. Perhaps they could tell me 
what their cars are worth. 

If I followed the reasoning, which I may not have, it 


} t was my good fortune to attend the Western 


would seem that lessees now expect a fair price for 
their cars. Is this something new? 

During the meetings, I scribbled a few notes. One 
point brought up was the lack of communication be- 
tween leasing executives and auction managers. One 
panelist claimed auction operators display an “indif- 
ferent attitude,” which causes them to miss much of 
the business that is available. 

A discussion also took place about the problems of 
picking up vehicles. It boiled down to this: when a 
leasing company advises the auction that a car is 
ready, frequently the car is not ready to go when the 
dealer comes to pick it up. The conversation revolved 
around who should contact whom and when. There 
was one point everyone agreed on. It seems cars are 
sometimes disposed of by the lessee or the leasing 
company after the pick-up notice has gone out. Well! 

The panelists also observed that few auctions have 
anyone assigned to the fleet business. It would seem 
advantageous to have a full-time man in this posi- 
tion. 

Finally, Fred McConkey’s son pointed out that 
most of the cars he gets are high milers. He wondered 
where the “good stuff’ goes. He made another good. 
point: the floors are sometimes not in tune with the 
market. 

It was good workshop, at times almost adversary in 
nature. But what is wrong with that? Sometimes you 
need to clear the air and let it all hang out. 

Saturday morning I visited with Arnie Addison 
and some of his associates who have established an 
insurance company dedicated to the needs of the auto 
auction industry. I am sure all of you are aware of it, 
but I told Arnie I would mention the idea in this col- 
umn. Arnie must think someone reads this! 

The company is Interstate Insurance Co., Ltd. It is 
designed to provide protection in the area of check 
and title as well as liability. As I understand it, the 
company will be advised by the firm of Bayly, Martin 
& Fay of Oakland, CA. Arnie is president, Joe Lyng is 
vice-president and Robert Malkin is secretary/trea- 
surer. The members of the board of directors are Har- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Auction Block is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by James “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Auction Block, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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BRASHER’S AUTO AUCTIONS 
Three full-service auto auctions. . . 
complete reconditioning & com- 
pany-owned transports. We wel- 
come dealer, fleet and lease busi- 
ness. Member NAAA and NAFA. 

Salt Lake. Sale every Wednes- 
day at 11:00 a.m. 460 Orange St. or 
P.O. Box 16025, Salt Lake City, UT 
84104. Telephone: (801) 973-8715. 

Sacramento. Sale every Tues- 
day at 11:00 a.m. 4300 West Capi- 
tol Ave., P.O. Box 405, West Sacra- 
mento, CA 95691. Telephone: 
(916) 371-4300. 

Southern California. Sale every 
Thursday at 11:00 a.m. 10700 Beech 
Ave., P.O. Box 870, Fontana, CA 
92335. Telephone: (714) 822-2261. 


Concord Auto Auction 
Hosmer St. off Rt. 2, Acton, MA 01720 
(617) 263-8300 


Friday is Concord 


Over 1,000 cars on Friday 
Guaranteed Checks and Titles 
Limo Service to and from Airport 


AMARILLO AUTO AUCTION 
Fleet and Lease Specialists for 34 
years. Selling for most major co’s. 
Call or write Friday Phillips or Dale 
Napier. Telephone: (806) 372- 
2206. 3208 E. 10th Ave., Amarillo, 
TX 79104. 


SOUTHWEST AUTO AUCTION 
Lease and fleet. accounts welcome. 
Member NAAA and NAFA. 3420 
South 48th Street, Phoenix. Tele- 
phone: (602) 894-2211. 


MID STATES AUTO AUCTION 
Sale every Wednesday, 6 p.m. and 
every Friday 12:00 noon. PER- 
SONAL ATTENTION given in the 
handling of vehicles for Fleet Oper- 
ators and Leasing Firms. Location: 
25784 Western Ave., South Bend, 
IN. Telephone (219) 289-7767. 


GRAND RAPIDS AUTO 


AUCTION, INC. 
2380 Port Sheldon Rd. 
Jenison, MI 49428 
Tel: 616-669-1050 
Dave Hawkins 
V.P. Fleet and Lease 
Member NAAA, Tuesday Noon 


SOUTHERN 


AUTO AUCTION 


RT. 5, WAREHOUSE PT., CT. 
There‘s an Auction Every 
Wednesday at Southern 
Larry Tribble & Bob August 

203-623-2617 


Manheim 
Auctions 
and 
You... 


on! 


Let's think of ourselves as PARTNERS. 


“Working together for a mutually beneficial goal.” 
That's the essence of a good partnership—the kind 
you'll find at the 13 Manheim Auctions nationwide 
Dealers, fleet operators, auto leasing managers, auc 
tion professionals—all are united in a concerted ef- 
fort to generate a handsome profit, and an honest 


one, for everybody 


MANHEIM AUCTIONS, P.O. BOX 4667, LANCASTER, PA 17604 
Phone (717) 569-4561 


13 
a 
manheim 


Broodc ashing 


LEADING THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1945 
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They're partners—taking advantage of complete 
services. Benefitting from a better way of conducting 
business. United by policies that make sense. Taking 
pride in Manheim’s enviable nationwide reputation 
And knowledgeable in how auctions help business 

Why not become part of the partnership yourself 
at your nearest Manheim Auction? 


Send for our free brochure today 
Miele Fadey eS Rare od Manheim, Pa. 17545 
71 


7 
2 NATIONAL Autor DEALERS EXCHANGE, Bordentown, N.J. 08505 
on wh yay say sday Ph Napier 609 298-3400 


en 609 662-6700—Philadeiphia 215 923-1090 
3 FREDERICKSBURG ae AUCTI So Fredericksburg, Va. 22401 
Sale Thursday Ph 703 898-49¢ 


4 KANSAS CITY AUTO AUCTION, Kans as City, Mo, 64127 
Sale Wednesday hone 816 241-2 


esda -155 
6 ATLANTA AUTO fonts Sy oes Oak, Ga. 30272 
Sale Thursday 2-9211 
7 HIGH POINT Auto AUCTION, Hig ign nt, N.C. 27261 
Sale Tuesday Phone919 886 
8 BUTLER AUTO AUCTION, G josonia ia, ‘Pa 15044 
aoe Wednesday Phone 412 443-7211 
ittsburgh 412 1-0. 
9 METRO MILWAUKEE lemed AUCTION, Sune ye a, Wis. 53108 
rents Heian me i: Caledonia 414 835-4436 


Chicago 

10 FLORIDA. AUTO AUCTION OF ORLANDO, Ocoee, Fla. 32761 
Sale Tuesday Phone 305 656-6200 

"W Lu peal a DEALERS BUCO Fresno, Calif. 93706 


Sal 209. 2 

12 CALIFORNIA AUTO DEALERS € EXCHANGE, Anaheim, Calit. 92803 
Sale Wednesday Phone 714 996-2 

13 et AUTO AUCTION, Wa connie Mass 
Sale Tuesday Phone Boston 617/329-4955 a 329- 4956 — 
Walpole 617/668-9139 
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YOUR STRONGEST COMPETITOR ATTENDS! 


FLINT AUTO AUCTION, INC. 


WEDNESDAY 10:57 A.M. 
4 LANES 


COMMONWEALTH AUTO AUCTION 
METRO PHILADELPHIA'S FINEST! 


FLEET & LEASE ACCOUNTS 
PICK-UP/DELIVERY 
RT. 420, MORTON, PA. 
TELEPHONE: (215) 328-7100 


3711 WESTERN RD. FLINT. MICHIGAN 48506 
ALEX PATE, GENERAL MANAGER 


PHONE (313) 736-2700 


Announcing 


Dallas Auto Auction’s 
Two Day Sale-A-Rama 


TUESDAY, MAY 4th 


11:00 A.M. 
—1st ANNUAL CORVETTE AND SPECIAL INTEREST SALE— 
(MERCEDES, ROLLS ROYCE, etc.) 


(We are now reserving numbers) 
We expect over 400 Corvettes & other unique automobiles 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 5th 
~ 11:00 A.M. SHARP! 


Gigantic Consignment Sale 
OVER 1500 CARS AND TRUCKS 
EXPECTED FOR THIS SALE 
THIS WILL BE THE LARGEST TWO DAY SALE EVER! 
A Giant Texas Bar-B-Que and Country Dance 
will conclude these two great days 
MAKE YOUR PLANS “TODAY” TO ATTEND THIS SALE OF SALES 


CALL OR WRITE 


DALLAS AUTO AUCTION 
(214) 264-2344 


BOX 210488 DALLAS, TEXAS 75211 
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This Publication 
1S available in 
Microform. 


University Microfilms 
International 


Please send additional information 
for 

Name 
ieistrietignt 9 Sees Sek #7 SRE IK 
1 SCT APN eee ee 
City 

mate eee 

300 North Zeeb Road 


Dept. P.R. 
Ann Arbor, Mi. 48106 


Presents 


Some Pointers 


hough entertainment is a 
key drawing card, a lapse 
into Louisiana’s legendary 
languor is by no means the sole 
aim of the American Truck Deal- 
ers’ return visit to the land of jazz. 

The nation’s truck dealers are 
convening April 3 to 6 at the Mar- 
riott Hotel in New Orleans for one 
main reason: to gather the kinds of 
ideas that can help them run their 
businesses more competitively. 
This year’s convention, “How To 
In ’82,” is sure to provide plenty of 
food for thought. On the agenda 
are seven workshops, three make- 
meeting sessions and a huge trade 
exposition. An array of outstand- 
ing speakers will be also be fea- 
tured. Here’s the lineup: 

At the convention’s opening ses- 
sion, to be held at 1:15 p.m. on 
Saturday, April 3, Archie McCar- 
dell, president and chairman of 
the board of International Harves- 
ter, will look at what the coming 
year holds for [IH and the industry. 

David Schmidt, a time-manage- 
ment expert, will speak at Mon- 
day’s luncheon, and Ralph Lewis 


from 
Jazzland 


Jr., corporate communications co- 
ordinator for Gulf Oil Co., will dis- 
cuss current energy trends at 
Tuesday morning’s general ses- 
sion. In an unusual theatrical pre- 
sentation, the Gulf Oil director 
casts himself into the role of 
chemist, geologist, engineer and 
Middle East oil minister as he ex- 
plores the history of oil research. 
Winding up at Tuesday’s closing 
luncheon will be Dick Milham, a 
motivational speaker widely 
acclaimed for his creative pro- 
grams. 


Of special note is the non-de- 
nominational worship service on 
Sunday morning. Speaking at the 
service will be Charlie Plumb, a 
prisoner of war during the Viet- 
nam conflict. Plumb will talk 
about how the techniques he and 
other POWs used to survive prison 
conditions can be used to meet the 
stresses of day-to-day living. 

This year’s “how to” workshops 
are designed to provide dealers 
with hands-on approaches to com- 
mon business problems. Among 
the topics to be covered are debt 
collecting, employee compensa- 
tion, service productivity control, 
used vehicles and personal health. 
A critical problem facing many 
dealers—embezzlement—is the 
subject of another session. Ed 
Hall, a representative of Univer- 
sal Underwriters Insurance Co., 
will talk about some of the dealer- 
ship-embezzlement cases his com- 
pany has handled and suggest 
some means of prevention. 

Each workshop will be held at 
least three times during the con- 
vention. All are one hour and fif- 
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From top-notch business sessions to one-of- 
New Orleans has much to offer dealers. 


a-kind entertainment, the ATD Convention in 


teen minutes long. The workshop 
faculty includes truck dealers, 
NADA staff members, industry 
representatives and other profes- 
sionals. 

The Marriott’s Hospitality Cen- 
ter has made special arrange- 
ments for dealers’ wives. Events 
include a luncheon on Sunday, 
April 4, featuring Marjorie Roehl 
of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. Roehl will deliver a pre- 
sentation based on her recent 
newspaper series, “People of the 
Garden District.” Roehl’s program 
provides an unusual look at the 
neighborhood above the French 
Quarter where Americans settled 
after the Louisiana Purchase. 

On Monday, April 5, from 9:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m., there will be a 
ladies’ tour through the river re- 
gion of southeastern Louisiana. 
The first stop is Oak Alley Planta- 
tion, a Greek-Revival mansion 
built in the 1830s. The plantation 
is named for its alley of 200-year- 
old oak trees. Next on the itiner- 


ary is Houmas House Plantation, 
where a plantation-style luncheon 
will be served. Houmas House fea- 
tures lovely gardens and fine 
period furnishings, including an 
unusual collection of armoires. 

No ATD Convention would be 
complete without your own tour of 
the city. And what better place to 
start than the French Quarter, or 
Vieux Carre, the neighborhood 
where the Marriott Hotel is lo- 
cated! This 13-block-long slice of 
the Old World contains some of 
New Orleans’ most famous shops, 
restaurants and clubs. 

Nearby Jackson Square, one of 
the nation’s most beautiful urban 
parks, is also worth a stroll, as are 
St. Louis Cathedral and the 
Cabildo—the seat of government 
for the entire Mississippi Valley 
during the latter half of the 18th 
century. 

Need we mention the food and 
music? Whether it’s hot creole, 
spicy cajun or cool jazz you’re look- 
ing for, New Orleans has it all. Ze 
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3 to 6. American Truck Dealers 
Convention, Marriott Hotel, New 
Orleans, LA 

3 to 7. Ohio Automobile Dealers 
Association Convention, Marriott 
Hotel, Hilton Head, SC 

3 to 9. Washington State Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association Con- 
vention, Hyatt Hotel, Orlando, FL 

20 to 22. Eastern Automotive 
Aftermarket Show, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, NJ 

20 to 24. Motor Car Dealers As- 
sociation of Southern California 
Spring Conference, Indian Wells, 
CA 

21 to 25. Orange Country Inter- 
national Auto Show, Anaheim 
Convention Center, Anaheim, CA 

22 to 27. Arkansas Automobile 
Dealers Association Convention, 
Rose Hall, Montego Bay, Jamaica 

25 to 27. Automobile Dealers 
Association of North Dakota Con- 
vention, Kirkwood Motor Inn, Bis- 
marck, ND 


May 


2 to 4. Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation of Alabama Convention, 
Broadwater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 
MS 

5 to 7. International Methane 
Vehicle Symposium, Washington 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, DC 

9 to 11. Kansas Motor Car Deal- 
ers Association Convention, Holi- 
day Inn West, Topeka, KS 

11 to 13. Southern Automotive 
Show, Market Hall, Dallas, TX 

12 to 14. New England Truck 
Show, Commonwealth Exhibition 
Center, Boston, MA 

19 to 21. International Trucking 
Show (East), Dallas Convention 
Center, Dallas, TX 

25 to 28. Auto Mexicana "82, 
United States Trade Center, 
Mexico City, Mexico 


=” 


TAKE THE THERMO-GUARD 
CHALLENGE TODAY! 


Compare THERMO-GUARD with your 
present aftermarket program. 


THERMO-GUARD : 


1. Full control of manufacturing. 


2. Written dealers Legal Defense 
Agreement. 


3. Irrevocable Claims Trust Fund with 


computerized statement to you. 


4. Full product liability coverage. 


5. Staff of professional consultants, 


to help improve your profits 
and penetration. 


6. Adjust our own warranty claims. 


7. Endorsed by 18 national, state 
and local organizations. 


8. National network of distributors. 


ALLOTHERS 


1. (Very few do) = 
2. (No other) 


3. (Very few, if any) 


4. (Some yes, some no) 
5. (Few, if any) 


6. (May use outside 
paid adjusters) 


7. (Noother company 
has as many, to our 
knowledge) 


8. (Most have only local 
or regional coverage) 


Profit with THERMO-GUARD tomorrow! 


WHERE, GED 


THERMO-GUARD, Inc. « International Headquarters 
5546 W. Oakland Park Blvd. « Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 33313 
(305) 735-4700 in Florida « Toll free (800) 327-5120 
IN CANADA: 1801 McGill College, Suite 1050, Montreal, Quebec H3A 2N4 (514) 284-3110 
EASTERN CANADA: 800-361-6265 


Caldwell from page 16 


manufacturing, or an equity part- 
ner? 

Caldwell: We already have a 
relationship, of course, with Toyo 
Kogyo. Our relationship goes back 
nearly 10 years, when we first 
began to import the Courier truck. 
During the last three years, we’ve 
become an equity partner. We now 
own 25 percent of Toyo Kogyo. I 
expect our relationship will con- 
tinue to grow, and we will find 
ways to involve additional mar- 
kets and additional components. 

Will Ford form cooperative ar- 
rangements with other manufac- 
turers? It’s possible. I think more 
and more cooperative arrange- 
ments will continue to take place 
among the manufacturers 
throughout the world. It is hap- 
pening just about everywhere: the 
Europeans with the Japanese, the 
Americans with the Europeans, 
the Europeans with each other. 
It’s all part of the dynamics of 
worldwide manufacturing that I 
mentioned earlier. 

Obviously, we have been and 
will continue to be receptive to any 


opportunities that might make 
sense. But at the present time, our 
primary partner is Toyo Kogyo. 

A: A number of writers have 
said that by 1990 there will only be 
about eight automobile companies 
in the world—Japan Inc., General 
Motors and a handful of others. 
Many have said that Ford would 
be part of some other conglomer- 
ate or incorporation. What’s your 
prediction for 1990? How Many in- 
dependent car manufacturers will 
be in business? 

Caldwell: I don’t want to make 
a specific prediction, but I do think 
there will be fewer. I think there 
will be consolidations, but I don’t 
think alignments will occur on a 
national basis for Japan or, for 
that matter, France or Germany. 
Manufacturers will come together 
on the basis of providing an array 
of products to meet the demands of 
a market—whatever that entails. 
Ford will continue to be one of the 
strong companies. 

AE: What effect will the upcom- 
ing 10-percent tax cut have on car 
sales? 

Caldwell: There are two as- 
pects to that question: the capital- 


Recirculating System! 


The ESP Energy Recirculating System gently forces the heat 
down to the floor to keep the thermostat satisfied. This greatly 
reduces the number of times your furnace is called on for heat. 


‘Saves heat in winter, cools in summer. Check us out... call us TOLL 
FREE for names of users in your area and special industry prices. 


800-548-7199 


IN MONTANA ®@ 406-252-0480 


WRITE: 


ENERGY SAVING PRODUCTS 


P.O. BOX 311 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 
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formation side and the personal- 
tax side. I think the tax cuts will 
have a positive effect on market 
demand, and also will be a plus for 
dealers as they cope with their 
own investment problems. 

On the personal side, the tax cut 
clearly is a positive factor. The cut 
that took place in October was so 
small and so late in the year that I 
don’t think anybody really should 
have expected anything to hap- 
pen. The 10-percent reduction that 
will take place in mid-year, how- 
ever, will have a very positive ef- 
fect. It will help boost sales toward 
the end of 1982 to a level higher 
than at the start of the year. 

AE: What effect do you think 
President Reagan’s economic plan 
and proposed regulatory reforms 
will have on the health of our in- 
dustry? 

Caldwell: Some very good 
things have been done, but the full 
effects have not yet been felt. 
First, some steps have been taken 
to get inflation down and keep it 
down. Lowering inflation is funda- 
mental to everything; if we don’t 
achieve that we can’t achieve any- 
thing else of real substance. 

Secondly, the tax program re- 
turns the capability of making de- 
cisions to the individual. I think 
that will have a tremendously fa- 
vorable impact. 


On the regulatory side, I would 
say it’s as if the jungle has stopped 
growing. There hasn’t been a great 
rollback of regulations, but the 
proliferation has stopped. That’s 
had a great impact. It’s permitted 
our engineers, designers and prod- 
uct planners to spend their time 
doing what they do best—produc- 
ing cars and trucks that meet the 
needs of the market on a timely 
basis and at an economical cost 
level. 

Regulators have never recog- 
nized the fact that lead time is a 
critical factor in the auto industry. 
That’s led to a lot of inefficiencies: 
mainly, impossible deadlines. By 
keeping decisions up in the air, 
regulators have tied up thousands 
of people and forced them to wait 
to find out if they should march 
north or south. That has stopped. 
So most of President Reagan’s 
changes have been positive. 

Now, what about the demand 
factor? That’s the one that is still 
hurting us. The economy is in a re- 
cession, and the auto industry is in 


a depression. We met with Presi- 
dent Reagan just before Christ- 
mas, and one of the most impor- 
tant things he said was that we 
cannot have a healthy economy 
~ without a healthy auto industry. I 
believe that very much, and I am 
encouraged to know he feels the 
Same way. If the president keeps 
that thought in mind as things 
move along, I think it will have 
positive results. 

FE: How would the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s proposed changes 
to the Clean Air Act affect Ford 
Motor Co.? Will the high-altitude 
standards limit product availabil- 
ity in certain areas? 

Caldwell: Based upon the re- 
ports of a number of scientific ex- 
perts in this field, nothing that is 
being proposed would be adverse 
to the needs of the environment. I 
think that’s the first considera- 
tion, because it is not in the inter- 
est of any of us, and particularly 
not in the interest of our dealers, to 
be standing for something that’s 
prejudicial to the environment. 

Now with respect to details: the 
changes in hardware that are 
being proposed would improve 
driveability, improve fuel econ- 
omy and, to some degree, re- 
duce cost. As far as high altitude is 
concerned, what is being proposed 
is to provide the vehicles in the 
mountain states with the right 
kinds of equipment to meet the re- 
quirements of high altitude with- 
out imposing the burdens of cost 
and less satisfactory fuel economy 
on the rest of the nation’s car popu- 
lation. I believe everybody will 
gain by this: the general public 
will gain, the environment will 
not be adversely affected and cus- 
tomer choice won't be limited. 


7E: How would favorable 
changes in the Clean Air Act 
translate into prices? 

Caldwell: That will depend on 
each individual manufacturer’s 
situation. We don’t all use the 
same approach to get the job done, 
and we don’t all start from the 
same point. In any event, the 
changes should prove beneficial. 

7E: If Congress finishes the 
Clean Air Act early in this session, 
would the changes be incorporated 
on 83 models? 

Caldwell: It’s getting late for 
the ’83 models, because everybody 
is committed to a certain course of 
action. We shall act as promptly as 


possible, but I think the greatest 
impact will be in 1984. 

7E: The industry has seen sub- 
stantial dealer attrition over the 
last couple of years. What should 


dealers look for in 1982? In your . 


opinion, will this be a turnaround 
year? 

Caldwell: I believe so. 

ZE: Ford dealer sales per outlet 
are ranked below those of some 
other makes. Does this mean Ford 
has too many dealers? 

Caldwell: I think in the case of 
Ford dealers it’s necessary to add 
truck sales into the figures. When 
you include trucks, we’re in pretty 
good shape. 

Do we have too many dealers? In 
general, I would say “no.” Are our 
dealers located where they should 
be? Well, I think there are some 
parts of the country where the 
population is undergoing a shift, 
and those markets are under con- 
stant review. The demographics of 
income are also changing from one 
part of the country to another. 
That’s not news, but it is a trend 
that needs to be studied and fol- 
lowed. As the opportunities pre- 
sent themselves, we should move 


toward an ideal dealer network. 

ZE: As the price of cars moves into 
the 5-figure range, the dealer’s 
ability to maintain a profit margin 
is diminishing. What can Ford do 
to attract sufficient investment 
capital into the retail dealership 
level? 

Caldwell: The assumption is 
that return is inadequate. I’m not 
sure that is correct in all cases. 
Where the returns are adequate, 
obviously, there is no problem get- 
ting capital. Where the returns in 
a particular region are inad- 
equate, I think the first thing is to 
make sure that we have the right 
number of dealers. 

I haven’t seen any evidence to 
suggest that the return on auto- . 
motive retailing is out of line with 
other types of investment. We’re 
working on the wrong problem if 
we're trying to prop-up unsound 
dealering plans with subsidies— 
with short-term arrangements. 
That is not a satisfactory solution 
for the long run. The business 
ought to be healthy in its own 
right, or else some changes need to 
be made. And I don’t think the way 
to change it is to make dealers the 
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wards of the factory. I think that’s 
wrong. 

/E: The cost of maintaining in- 
ventories during periods of high 
interest rates is especially difficult 
for dealers. What role should the 
manufacturer play in financing 
retail inventory? 

Caldwell: We have demonstrat- 
ed our concern with this problem. 
We've put quite a lot of money into 
floorplan assistance programs to 
help dealers cope with high inter- 
est costs. These are short-term 
measures, of course, and too ex- 
pensive for either the dealer or the 
factory to use for very long. I guess 
while we are looking for long-term 
solutions, we are probably going to 
have to endure some programs of 
this sort. 

/E: If interest rates remain high, 
will dealers be forced to perma- 
nently reduce inventories? 

Caldwell: I think the answer 
candidly is yes; there will be less 
inventory. 

ZE: Will that have an effect on 
your merchandising approach? 

Caldwell: It probably will. Ijust 
hope we don’t end up running deal- 
erships like catalog offices. That 
would be a tragedy. I think there is 
a lot of room for dealers to main- 
tain inventory through sound 
business practice. 

7: In the wide array of pro- 
grams to stimulate sales, the di- 
rect cash rebate and the dealer in- 
centive programs are the most 
common. In your opinion, what are 
the relative advantages of each ap- 
proach, and what factors deter- 
mine which program Ford chooses 
to use? 

Caldwell: The market telis us 
at any point in time what kind of a 
program we need to move the mer- 
chandise. It’s interesting to see 
that the acceptability of rebates is 
declining. That was the reason 
why we changed emphasis with 
the Escort and Lynx program. 

Because the quality of the Es- 
cort and Lynx is so high, we de- 
cided to offer our customers essen- 
tially two years of cost-free driv- 
ing. We can afford to do that be- 
cause the operating cost for these 
models is so low, fuel economy is so 
good, and the insurance rates are 
among the lowest for any car, for- 
eign or domestic. 

E: So what youre telling us is 
quality truly is job one. 

Caldwell: Absolutely. About 


three years ago we decided that 
quality was our most important 
objective, and we have not de- 
viated from that path. When I say 
to people there is a better attitude 
in our plants and among our man- 
agement and engineers, it’s not 
just hope; it’s fact. 

The dealer has a big role to play 
in our quality success. I just got 
this report this morning; I read it 
just before you came in here. The 
report is a summary of customer 
complaints—letters that come to 
me and others about our product. 


“The Topaz will 
be a smash.” 


If we’re really doing things right 
out there, we should see a fall-off 
in the number of customer com- 
plaints—that’s my premise. In 
1979, the report shows we had 
70,000 non-solicited complaints. 
In 1980, there were 56,000 and in 
1981 we had 47,000. 

For the ’81 Escort/Lynx, 90 per- 
cent of our customers reported 
they were satisfied with the qual- 
ity of their cars. I won’t be satisfied 
until that figure is 99 percent, but 
I don’t think any other manufac- 
turer has numbers like these. If 
people like our products they’ll be 
back; if they don’t like our prod- 
ucts—forget it. We'll never see 
them. Customers don’t have to 
come back, and if we don’t earn the 
right for them to come back, we 
have ourselves to blame and not 
anybody else. 

7E: Some dealers have said that 
Ford needs one really hot model to 
turn business around. What model 
do you see filling that position? 
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Caldwell: One hot model? Do 
you realize that the Escort was the 
best-selling car in the world last 
year? That’s about as hot as they 
come. The F-100 truck is the third 
best-selling vehicle in the world. 
And that truck isn’t even sold in 
Europe. That’s bread and butter 
right here. The Mustang outsells 
every other vehicle in the United 
States in its market segment. 

This business that Ford Motor 
Co. doesn’t have hot products just 
escapes me. We’ve got a lot more 
product out there than people 
think. Now, I predict that the 
Ranger will be the best-selling 
compact truck by year-end. I don’t 
have any doubt about it, and the 
reason I say it is because it’s the 
best truck. 

FE: A lot of people are talking 
about the Topaz. I see your eyes 
lighting up; I think the dealers 
would like to light up, too. 

Caldwell: The Topaz will be a 
smash. It will be an absolute 
smash. We’ve shown it to our deal- 
er council group, to leading fleet 
operators and to trade writers and 
they agree that the Topaz is excite- 
ment with a capital E. It will be a 
smash as a car. And it will estab- 
lish a new styling trend in this 
country. 

7E: When will the Topaz be 
available? 

Caldwell: Mid-model year ’83. 

7E: Dealers have often called 
upon Ford to provide a greater dis- 
tinction in design between the 
products of the Ford Division and 
the products of the Lincoln-Mer- 
cury Division. Is a greater separa- 
tion of products planned for the fu- 
ture? Will you maintain two sepa- 
rate divisions? 

Caldwell: We will definitely 
maintain two separate divisions. 
We are very much on a policy of 
greater differentiation between 
the two franchises. We are moving 
with each of the new products as 
fast as we can to establish that dif- 
ferentiation. 

7E: Would a significant price cut 
by one of the major manufacturers 
spur sufficient buyer response to 
make it economically feasible? 

Caldwell: It will take a major 
price cut to spur the market. I am 
not sure whether the response 
would be sufficient to justify the 
cost. I’m uncertain about that. But 
I'm quite sure that $100 or $200 
won’t get the job done. AE 
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ecause the Ciean Air Act debate is heating 

up, we thought it would be appropriate to 

discuss the technical reasons behind the 
manufacturers’ proposed changes in the carbon 
monoxide (CO) and oxide of nitrogen (NOx) emis- 
sions standards. These changes are included in H. R. 
5252, a bipartisan bill which NADA supports. 


Below is an excerpt from a pamphlet entitled 
“Clearing the Air: Why H. R. 5252 is Needed and 
Now!” published by the Motor Vehicle Manufactur- 
ers Association. We hope the answers provided below 
will assist dealers when discussing the act with 
elected representatives. 


Q. Will “doubling” the standards for CO (from 3.4 
to 7.0 grams per mile) and NOx (from 1.0 to 2.0 gpm) 
double the level of air pollution? 


A. No. Total emissions entering the air will con- 
tinue to decline significantly under the new-car stan- 
dards of 7.0 CO and 2.0 NOx proposed in H. R. 5252. 
In the case of CO, average emissions for all cars, 
which were about 90 grams before controls and had 
dropped to 48 grams by 1980, will reach a projected 
26.6 grams by 1987 with a 7.0 standard, as compared 
to 26.3 if a 3.4 standard is retained. This is a differ- 
ence of only .3 grams. Under a standard of either 7.0 
or 3.4, all but a very few areas are e to meet the 
national CO standard by 1987, according to latest 
EPA estimates. All areas outside of California, which 
sets its own standards, are expected to be in com- 
pliance by 1990. 


The difference in the impact on air quality between 
a 1.0 and 2.0 gpm NOx standard is also not signifi- 
cant. Currently, virtually all areas outside of Califor- 
nia are in compliance with the national standard for 
nitrogen dioxide. According to EPA, “In NO, we have 
a non-problem. We have hundreds of monitors out 
there recording attainment... Over the next 10 
years, we don’t see the NO, problem getting worse 
with a 2.0 standard.” 


Clean Air Questions 


Q. Will H. R. 5252 continue efforts to control 
smog? 

A. Absolutely. H. R. 5252 proposes no change in 
the passenger car standard for hydrocarbons, which 
is the primary cause of smog formation. 

Q. Under H. R. 5252, will California still be able to 
set its own emissions standards? 

A. Yes. Nochange is proposed in California. It will 
continue to set standards to meet its unique air-qual- 
ity problems. 

Q. Ifthe 3.4 CO and 1.0 NOx standards can be met, 
why shouldn’t they? 

A. In the case of gasoline-powered cars, it is not a 
question of available technology. It is a question of 
whether there is any significant air-quality benefit 
in building cars to meet those standards and requir- 
ing consumers to pay for the sharply increased costs. 
The technology has indeed been demonstrated for 
meeting those standards. If it must be used sometime 
in the future, it can be. It just is not needed now. 

Furthermore, approximately two-thirds of 1982 
model year cars have been granted waivers by EPA to 
meet a 7.0 gpm CO standard, after the agency deter- 
mined that air quality would not be adversely af- 
fected. That waiver authority expires with 1982 mod- 
els. Waivers of the 1.0 NOx standard have been 
granted for virtually all of the existing diesel models 
through 1984. 

Small manufacturers (such as American Motors) 
are permitted to meet a 2.0 gpm NOx standard in 
model year 82. Under present law, beginning with 
model year 1985, all diesel-powered cars will have to 
meet the 1.0 gpm NOx standard. Manufacturers of 
diesel cars have indicated that technology currently 
does not exist to enable diesel cars to meet this stan- 
dard. 

The preceding information is but a fraction of the 
material contained in the MVMA pamphlet. If you 
would like a copy, please contact NADA’s Legislative 
Department. EE 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by the Legislative Division of the National Automobile Dealers Association. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: On The Hill, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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The Scarcity of Supply 


uring February, I at- 
tended the Western 
Auto Auction Associa- 


tion Convention in Palm Springs 
and the NADA Convention in At- 
lanta. NADA lucked out in At- 
lanta: the weather was just about 
perfect and attendance was 
strong. A bad storm—say an ice 
storm—would have wreaked 
havoc upon over-the-counter reg- 
istration. 

In Palm Springs, we were at 
once host and guest—a nice ar- 
rangement. In Atlanta we were 
exhibitors for the NADA Official 
Used Car Guide. Along with the 
excellent weather, the two groups 
had another subject in common: 
the continuing shortage of nice 
low-mileage used cars. 

People seemed surprised that 
there is a shortage of good used 
cars. Why? I suppose there are still 
many such cars around, but the 
owners are still driving them. And 
the longer they drive them, the 
less desirable they will be when 
they are traded. One can safely say 
that most used cars are generated 
by the new-car buying public. Be- 
cause new-car sales are down—,re- 
ally down—is anyone astonished 
that used cars are in short supply? 

There is no manufacturer of 
used cars; there is no control over 
supply. Even the leasing com- 
panies report that many lessees 
are keeping cars in service longer. 
the present situation is not going 
away; it will likely become more 
acute until new-car sales improve. 


And if the present situation con- 
tinues, dealers may have to learn 
to live with less-desirable cars. 

As editor of the NADA Guide, I 
can tell you that the market data 
available to us is no longer as 
neat as it used to be. We have 
employed dealer sales reports for 
many years. This is well known. 
What may not be as well known is 
our reliance upon auto auction 
data. Dealers’ wholesale reports 
have always been on the low side, 
and years ago we went to the auc- 
tions. Our market data includes 
both retail and wholesale aver- 
ages. 

For many years, there was a 
fairly acceptable spread between 
dealers’ retail averages and the 
wholesale averages. When cars 
sold in volume were analyzed, the 
spread was a fair indication of 
gross, with certain costs allowed 
for. Today that spread is not as 
representative—it is greater. We 
could say profits are up, but obser- 
vations at the auctions tell us 
something else. Many of the cars 
going through are not of the qual- 
ity of a couple of years ago. 

Many dealers stopped by our 
booth at the NADA Convention 
and commented that, with few ex- 
ceptions, used cars were under- 
valued in the NADA Guide and, 
we might add, in other guides as 
well. If the dealer remained long 
enough to chat for a while, it usu- 
ally developed that he was talking 
about “nice cars.” Once rather sus- 
pects that “nice cars” will become 


even more scarce unless, again, 
new-car sales return to some- 
where near their former level. 

We hear a lot of talk these days 
about “pent-up demand.” I suspect 
the industry is misusing the term. 
During World War II, many Amer- 
icans were saving a higher propor- 
tion of earnings because of a shor- 
tage of consumer goods. This was a 
time of forced savings. Add to that, 
some 10 million or more men and 
women in uniform saving their in- 
come. 

Industry was capable of meeting 
this demand when the war ended, 
but it required time to fully con- 
vert from military production to 
consumer production. That was an 
excellent example of “pent-up” de- 
mand. The demand was there, the 
ability to buy was there and confi- 
dence in the future of the country 
was boundless. 

Today’s “pent-up” demand is of a 
different type. There is little doubt 
that there is a considerable latent 
demand, perhaps even backed up 
by an ability to pay. But there are 
two differences between the early 
1980s and the mid-1940s. First, 
there is no shortage of consumer 
goods. Second, the attitude of the 
country is different. We are not the 
invincible power we were in 1945. 
We have been pushed around on 
the battlefield. Often on the defen- 
sive in foreign affairs, we cannot 
seem to get a hold on our internal 
economic problems and we are get- 
ting our brains beat out in certain 

(Continued on page 46) 
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or years, a nationwide or- 
K ganization of new-car 

dealers has worked to 
protect the safety and preserve the 
automobility of hometown friends, 
neighbors and customers. That or- 
ganization is the Dealers Safety 
and Mobility Council, an affiliate 
of the Highway Users Federation 
and a strong ally of NADA. 

The Dealers Safety and Mobility 
Council is tackling two big prob- 
lems in 1982--drunk driving and 
improper car maintenance. Both 
topics emerged as major safety 
concerns among the 4,000 new-car 
and truck dealers surveyed re- 
cently by NADA. More than 8,000 
dealers, including truck, tire and 
RV dealers, are expected to par- 
ticipate in the council’s programs 
this year. 


by Marv Hartwig 


Each issue is the subject of a 
self-contained, audiovisual pre- 
sentation that council members 
can lend to citizen’s groups or show 
in person. The film strips and 
sound cassettes are designed to 
trigger audience discussion, 
awareness and, even more impor- 
tant, personal involvement. 

Together, the two packages 
form the nucleus or a unique au- 
diovisual library on traffic safety 
being developed by the council. 
Plans are to continue adding to the 
drunk-driving and car-maintenance 
presentations with programs on 
other subjects in years ahead. 

Handout brochures and a group 
leader’s guide accompany each 
show. Promotional folders en- 
couraging clubs and community 
groups to see or borrow the produc- 


tions are included, with space for 
the dealer’s imprint. Press re- 
leases and prepared speeches are 
also available. 

In addition, dealers enrolling in 
the program will receive a special 
poster for their service area adver- 
tising the importance of regular 
car care, and a council member- 
ship plaque for the showroom. 

The council’s 1982 program puts 
dealers right in the limelight of 
community safety activities. At 
the same time, it provides private 
organizations with a much-needed 
source of traffic-safety informa- 
tion and educational materials. 
And that’s more important than 
ever since the federal traffic safety 
budget has been cut. But let’s take 
a closer look at this year’s subjects. 

As anyone who saw the CBS-TV 
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“Who is better 
qualified to 
accept this 
responsibility than 
those with such 
a huge stake in 
the well-being 
of their fellow 
citizens and 
customers?” 


“60 Minutes” program on J anuary 
3 knows, growing public attention 
is being focused on drunk driving. 
Some 25 states are expected to 
strengthen their DWI laws this 
year. It’s estimated that more than 
half of all fatal accidents involve 
alchohol abuse. So it’s no surprise 
that NADA’s survey showed most 
dealers consider drinking and 
driving to be America’s No. 1 
safety problem. 

The council’s “One Drink Too 
Many” package, available begin- 
ning in March, is aimed at helping 
communities reduce drunk driv- 
ing. It explains why impaired driv- 
ers represent such a widespread 
threat, the responsibilities friends 
and families have to prevent 
drunk driving and the importance 
of proper police enforcement. 

The 10-minute presentation is 
compatible with most film-strip 
projectors. A handout reinforces 
the points made in the film strip. 
The group leader’s guide allows for 
audience discussion of the problem 
for 30 minutes up to an hour. 


Also of concern to dealers is the 
traffic danger posed by poorly 
maintained vehicles. People who 
sell and service cars know that a 
well-maintained car is a safe car. 
But too many owners ignore that 
fact. So another part of the coun- 
cil’s program focuses on car 
maintenance from the owner’s 
viewpoint. This presentation 
should be especially popular 
among women’s groups and driver 
education students. 


“Car Care for Safety” is similar 
to the drunk-driving format, and 
will be released in September. It’s 
an educational package with a 
new twist, because it teaches driv- 
ers how to listen for and recognize 
mechanical problems before they 
turn into major repair jobs. Own- 
ers will be helped in identifying 
specific malfunctions before they 
bring their vehicles into a service 
department. The program should 
help cut the time spent trying to 
diagnose trouble spots with the 
customer. 


Local demand for the council’s 
1982 program is practically as- 
sured. Many national public ser- 
vice organizations, such as the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Association of 
Women Highway Safety Leaders, 
Future Farmers of America and 
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the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
have already agreed to support the 
program. An advisory committee 
from these and other public-spir- 
ited groups helped slant the pro- 
gram for local use. 


So far, more than 90,000 clubs 
and chapters of national organiza- 
tions have been urged to borrow 
the 1982 package from area deal- 
ers. Others are being contacted. To 
help local clubs link up with deal- 
ers, the council’s national office 
maintains a computerized list of 
participating dealerships and will 
direct interested program chair- 
men to dealer members of: the 
council. 


As you can see, the council’s 
1982 program is designed to put 
citizens in direct touch with local 
car dealers. In turn, this gives 
dealers the chance to become 
strongly identified with communi- 
ty interest in improving traffic 
safety. 


After all, who is better qualified 
or motivated to accept this respon- 
sibility than those with a huge 
stake in the well-being of their 
customers and fellow citizens? 


The enrollment fee to join the 
1982 Dealers Safety and Mobility 
Council program is only $42.50. 
That price covers everything: two 
audiovisual shows, support mate- 
rials and full promotional back- 
up. 

The council’s blue-and-white 
membership plaque is an emblem 
of civic concern. It proclaims a 
commitment to creating a safer 
driving environment. And, best of 
all, it’s good community relations. 


I'm proud that my own Iowa 
City dealership belongs to the 
council, and I hope that you'll 
want to become an active member, 
as well. 


For further information on the 
council’s 1982 program and ac- 
tivities, contact John R. McCaw- 
ley, Manager, Dealers Safety and 
Mobility Council, c/o Highway 
Users Federation, 1776 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
DC 20036. 

Editor’s Note: Marvin Hartwig 
is a Lincoln-Mercury, Datsun 
dealer in Iowa City, IA. He is a 
member of NADA’s Board of Di- 
rectors and was recently elected to 
the board of the National Institute 
of Automotive Service Excellence. FE 
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Business 


In Print 


hree ideas form the foun- 

dation of this practi- 

cal guide to small 
business management. First, 
people running small businesses 
are often better managers than 
their counterparts in big business. 
Second, the toughest task of small 
businesspeople is getting all as- 
pects of the business to work in 
harmony. Finally, performance 
measurement is the most effective 
tool that small businessmen can 
use to improve their management 
skills. 

I tend to agree with the first 
point, and the second point is obvi- 
ous to anyone who owns a small 
business. The third point is the one 
that’s sticky. 

Obviously, every small business 
manager should measure his or 
her results for each key task. Some 
of the measuring techniques rec- 
ommended in the book are excel- 
lent, whether your business is 
large or small. The problem is that 
I can’t get over the feeling that the 
author is really aiming his advice 
to the high-gross end of the small 
business spectrum. For example, 
in the area of measuring results, 
the author states: 

“All right, so the manager is 
testing and measuring his perfor- 
mance against a plan. That is the 
essence of market control. The 
manager needs to make up reason- 
able goals and targets for his staff, 
assign tasks and budgets, and 
then check up on the results by 
watching the sales statistics as to 
performance. Sounds _ simple 
enough, doesn’t it? But who is to 
know whether past experience is 
close to, or far from, the potential 


“Performance Measures for 
Growing  Businesses;” by 
Stahrl W. Edmunds; Van Nos- 
trand Reinhold; New York, NY; 
1981; 247 pages; $19.95. 


sales that he should _ be 
doing... Can we estimate what 
the market ought to produce in the 
way of sales? The answer to this 
question requires market re- 
search.” 

Staff? Assign tasks? Even if 
your company is large enough to 
have a sales manager to whom you 
can assign some tasks, I'd like to 
know who has time to do this type 
of research. If one definition of 
small business is a company that 
grosses less than $10 million an- 
nually, then Edmunds is address- 
ing the folks in the $8.5 million 


and above class, not the owner- 
managers who somehow manage 
to find 27 hours in each day. 

This aiming at the higher end of 
the scale is probably the greatest 
fault of the book. Although nearly 
all the suggestions about how to 
improve business are excellent, 
many of the examples and com- 
ments are inappropriate for the 
typical small business. 

The bottom line becomes simple. 
Take the book out of the library if 
you need to check on performance 
measures for specific problems, 
but hold on to your $19.95. i) 


Here are the current Top Ten best-selling books for business. The list is based on 
sales figures obtained from retail bookstores throughout the United States. 


1) “Theory Z;” by William G. Ouchi; Addison Wesley; $12.95 (1) 
A new.theory on how to boost business productivity. 

2) “The Soul of a New Machine;” by Tracy Kidder; Atlantic/Little, Brown; $13.95 (2) 
The creation and awakening of the microcomputerized age. 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 
7) 
8) 


9) 


“How to Become Financially Successful by Owning Your Own Business;” by Al- 
bert J. Lowry; Simon & Schuster; $14.95 (5) 

Small business as a growth opportunity and inflation hedge. 

“Inflation Proofing Your Investments;” by Harry Browne and Terry Coxon; 
Warner; $3.95 (9) 

How to prevent the dilution of invested capital. 

“Money Dynamics for the 1980s;” by Venita Van Caspel; Reston Publishing; 
$15.00 (4) 

A guide for money management. 

“You Can Negotiate Anything;” by Herb Cohen; Lyle Stuart; $12.95 (7) 

How to gain the competitive edge. 

“The Money Lenders;” by Anthony Sampson; Viking; $16.95 (3) 

How international banking affects each of us. 

“What Color Is Your Parachute?” by Richard N. Bolles; Ten Speed Press; $6.95 (8) 
How to change careers and jobs. 

“William E. Donoghue’s Complete Money Market Guide;” by William E. 
Donoghue with Thomas Tilling; Bantam Books; $3.507 

Comprehensive “how to” for the money-market investor. 

“The Art of Japanese Management;” by Richard T. Pascale and Anthony G. 
Athos; Simon & Schuster; $11.95 (10) 

Transferring Japanese experience to American managers. 


( ) = indicates last month’s position. 


+ 


= indicates a paperback previously on the list as a hardcover edition. 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for AE by Henry Holtzman, a nationally known business writer. All comments or ques- 
tions pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Business in Print, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, 


VA 22102. 
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Irving Blackman 


Valuing A Family Minority Interest 


or tax purposes, how do 
you value a minority in- 
terest in a family-control- 


led corporation when stock is 
transferred among family mem- 
bers? 

Let’s focus on the problem by 
discussing a hypothetical situa- 
tion. Say you are a willing buyer. 
Joe Rich is a willing seller. Every- 
one—you, Joe, your lawyer, 
banker and accountant—agrees 
that 100 percent of Joe’s business 
is worth $1 million. Joe offers to 
sell you 40 percent of his business 
for $350,000. Would you buy it? If 
yes, at what price? 

Obviously, you don’t have 
enough facts to give a definite an- 
swer. But logic tells you that the 
value of a minority interest—you 
won’t have control—will be dis- 
counted. You know it, the courts 
know it, and even the IRS knows 
it. Then why all the fuss? 

The answer lies in the sociologi- 
cal and economic facts of life. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of all fam- 
ily businesses are not sold but 
rather are transferred between 
family members. Whether the 
transfer is by a gift, bequest 
(transfer at death) or otherwise, 
that is what happens most often in 
the real world. 

Each transfer has tax conse- 
quences—either income tax, gift 
tax or estate tax. The amount of 
tax involved, if any, is directly de- 
pendent on the value of the inter- 
est being transferred. More often 
than not, the amount transferred 
is 50 percent or less of the family 


business. This means that the 
amount transferred is not enough 
for control. Therefore, is it entitled 
to a minority discount? 

A recent case (Estate of Mary 
Frances Smith Bright v. U.S.) isa 
perfect example of the problem. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bright owned 55 per- 
cent of the stock of a closely-held 
business as community property 
(according to the law in the state 
where they resided). Mrs. Bright 
died. Her estate treated her 2714- 
percent share as a minority inter- 
est and took a discounted value for 
estate tax purposes. No way, coun- 
tered the IRS. The proper valua- 
tion method is to value the entire 
55-percent share (which would not 
be eligible for a minority discount) 
and use one-half of that value in 
Mrs. Bright’s estate, IRS argued. 
The court rejected the IRS’ ap- 
proach and allowed a minority dis- 
count. 

Obviously, the IRS is upset. This 
case and similar court cases have 
sided with the taxpayer. The re- 
sults have far-reaching effects. 
For example, a father with 100 
percent control could give 25 per- 
cent to each of his three adult chil- 
dren and find protection for a 
minority discount for each interest 
transferred in the courts. The IRS 
has served notice that it disagrees 
by issuing Rev. Rul 81-253. The 
IRS takes the position in this rul- 
ing that when there is a gift of sev- 
eral minority interests that add up 
to a majority interest, the separate 
minority gifts will be valued as if a 
majority interest had been given. 


Simply put, that would mean no 
discount. 

So, the battle lines are drawn. 
Every owner of a closely-held busi- 
ness owes it to himself and his 
family to have a transfer-of-own- 
ership plan in place for his busi- 
ness. It’s in your family’s best in- 
terest to get your plan onto the 
front burner as soon as possible. 

Want to learn more about the 
ins and outs of valuing your busi- 
ness? Send for the special report: 
“How to Value Your Business for 
Tax Purposes . . . and Win the Tax 
Game.” It is available for $16 from 
Blackman, Kallick & Co., Ltd., 
180 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 
60601. 


kkk 


A good way to take money 
out of your closely-held busi- 
ness. Many closely-held busines- 
ses own the real estate on which 
they do business. It is common 
knowledge that in most cases, 
your best bet is to have one or more 
of the family members (say a fam- 
ily partnership) own the real es- 
tate outside of the family corpora- 
tion. The family partnership then 
leases the real estate to the family 
corporation at a fair rental. To 
hold up under IRS attack, the rent 
must be reasonable. 

Now, here’s the case you will 
probably want to follow. In 1969, 
Davis & Sons decided it needed a 
new warehouse. The shareholders 
obtained the land and the loans, 
then built the warehouse them- 


RRL 


This column is prepared as an automotive exclusive for FE by Irving Blackman, certified public ace 


this column should be mailed to: Blackman, Kallick & Co., 180 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60601. 
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ountant and attorney. All comments or questions pertaining to 


Selves. They leased the warehouse 
to the corporation at a fixed rental 
Plus an additional 1 percent of 
8ross sales in excess of $4 million 
Per year. When the lease was 
drawn, the corporation had gross 
Sales of only $3 million. Six years 
ater, gross sales were nearly $10 
Million. Result: about $60,000 in 
rent was paid and deducted by the 
Corporation. This is a good way to 
Zet additional money out of the 
corporation to the stockholders as 
a deductible expense instead of a 
nondeductible dividend. 

The IRS had other ideas. It 
Claimed the — percentage 
Should be disallowed as excessive 
rent paid to a related party. The 
Tax Court struck down the IRS, 
holding the lease was reasonable 
when the parties entered into it. 
Further, the court held that if the 
corporation wanted to keep using 
the property, it had to pay its rent. 
A full deduction was allowed for 
all the rent.(See Davis and Sons, 
Inc. v. Comm., TC Memo 1981- 
178.) 


kkk 


ESOPs—a minefield of prob- 
lems. No, an ESOP is not a fable. 
Quite simply, an ESOP (Employee 
Stock Option Plan) is a qualified, 
deferred-compensation plan. An 
ESOP is similar to a profit-sharing 
plan, except funds are invested in 
the stock of the company (usually a 
closely-held corporation). 

A trust (created by the plan) 
owns stock of the corporation and 
the participants in the plan (em- 
ployees) ultimately wind up with 
some of the stock. Because ESOPs 
are capable of accomplishing some 
tax tricks (for example, a closely- 
held corporation can contribute its 
own stock, instead of cash, to the 
plan and get a deduction equal to 
the fair-market value of the stock), 
they offer some real savings to 
small companies. 

But a 1981 case strikes fear in 
the heart of every company that 
currently has an ESOP. It is also a 
clear signal to every company that 
is about to or is thinking of putting 
in an ESOP to stop in its tracks. 
Here’s the story I would prefer not 
to have to tell: 

Two employees of Busted Inc. 
sued the trustees of their qualified 
plan, alleging the trustees had 
breached their fiduciary responsi- 


rent a 


bility by voting to have the plan 
invest in stock of the employer. 
The stock ultimately became 
worthless. The trustees fought 
back, arguing that under ERISA 
(Employment Retirement Income 
Security Act) rules, they were re- 
quired to invest in such stock. The 
court held the trustees feet to the 
fire, saying the sole issue was 
whether the trustees acted “solely 
in the interest of’ the plan’s partic- 
ipants and with the care and dili- 
gence of a “prudent man.” 

Let us summarize what the 


*BeeLine WW 


“Stubby Bee” and " 
MA Aligners 


Advanced 
Aligners 
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A NEW APPROACH FOR MAKING MORE PROFITABLE 


court held: The trustees complied 
with the “prohibited transaction 
rules” under the law. That is fine. 
Yet such compliance offers no pro- 
tection from the “fiduciary respon- 
sibility rules” under the same law. 
(See Baker and Gross v. Smith, 
E.D. Pa., No. 80-3067.) 

Obviously, if ESOPs are to exist, 
the law must be changed. Until 
the law is changed, an ESOP trus- 
tee assumes personal responsibili- 
ty for a company that goes belly- 
up. This unintended result will 
kill an outstanding tax concept.A& 
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USE OF AVAILABLE SPACE. 


IT’S WHAT’S UP FRONT THAT 
COUNTS AND You’ll give 
customers what they need 
up-front when you specify Bee 
Line Aligners. From the 
smallest car to the largest 
highway truck, Bee Line has 
the equipment to do a better 
alignment. 

You'll benefit from Bee Line 


eS SS 
AUTOMOTIVE ALIGNMENT 


equipment by building a more 
profitable alignment business 
and Bee Line equipment 
grows with your needs... 
does not become obsolete. 
Available in pit models or 
drive-ons, Bee Line utilizes 
less space. 

Whatever your requirements, 
Bee Line has the equipment 
to meet your needs. 


For more information contact: 


BeeLine co. 


PO. Box 709 Bettendorf, lowa 52722 
Phone (319) 332-4066 
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Auction Block from page 28 


vey Klein, Phoenix; Tommy 
Thomas, Fremont; Ferrell Petty, 
Houston; Henry Stanley, Grove 
City; Jim Wheatley, Harrison- 
burg; Larry Brasher, Salt Lake 
City; Fred McConkey, Seattle; and 
Jim Seder, South Bend. 

I am no authority on either the 
auction business or the insurance 
business, but I daresay Arnie and 
his associates felt there was a need 
for an endeavor of this type and set 
about to remedy the situation. 
Along the same lines, our organi- 
zation recently undertook self-in- 
sured medical coverage for em- 
ployees, laying off the big claims, 
of course, with a major insurer. 
Maybe this is the way things are 
heading. 

Anyway, if you are interested, I 
am sure Arnie (or any of those 
mentioned) would be delighted to 
chat with you about it. The contact 
at Bayly, Martin & Fay is George 
Hill. His telephone number is 
(415) 451-9111. This is not a plug 
or an endorsement—just a cour- 


tesy to our friends and associates. 
FE 


Used Cars from page 38 


segments of world trade. Person- 


ally, however, I am absolutely con- 


fident we shall rise again. 

During the convention in At- 
lanta I went to dinner rather far 
out on Peachtree Street, and I re- 
turned in a cab after dark. The 
skyline was something else! Ad- 
mittedly, it happened more than a 
century ago, but General Sherman 
once did an extensive “urban re- 
newal” job on Atlanta. The city 
certainly has come a long way. In 
fact, the Atlanta of 1982 barely re- 
sembles the Atlanta that I was in 
and out of during the years of 
World War II—only 35 years ago. 

In Palm Springs, a sensitive 
subject was discussed that was not 
on the agenda—odometer tamper- 
ing. One gets the idea that the fed- 
eral effort to eradicate odometer 
tampering is hardly more suc- 
cessful than an earlier federal ef- 
fort to limit the consumption of al- 
cohol. I wonder why laws are 
sometimes forced upon a society 
that neither wants nor needs 
them. Tell me, who really benefits 
from the odometer law, given the 
present state of enforcement? 2% 


our country needs 
to help solve its 
problems — inflation, 
energy, foreign imports 
—Isnt going to come out 
of thin air. 

A lot of it's going to come 
from our colleges and univer- 
sities. Most of the research 
done in this country is done on 
university campuses. And most of 
our technology is based on that 
research 

But many colleges and univer- 
sities are having serious financial 
problems. They need your com- 
pany's help to survive. 


The free booklet shows how y 


Council for es 
Financial Aid to. 
Education, Inc. 
680 Fifth 
Avenue, New 
York, NLY. 
10019 


ur booklet: ' How to Develop an 
Effective Program of Corporate 
Support for Higher Education: 


Name 
Title 
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ease send me a copy of i 


your company can help higher 
education —and promote corporate 
objectives, too. 

Please write for it. America can't 
afford to depend on foreign coun- 
tries for the know-how it needs. 


53 koe Dee se mee ye? 
GIVE TO THE COLLEGE OF YOUR CHOICE. 
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ow many times have 
you seen a courtroom 


trial scene in the 
Movies in which a red-faced attor- 
hey leaps to his feet and shouts to 
the judge, “I object!” 

Many people think of objections 
Only in terms of such courtroom 
fireworks. They regard objections 
Simply as grandstand plays for at- 
tention. 

Automotive salespersons, how- 
ever, need to take objections seri- 
ously. When you are on the sales 
floor, you are in your own private 
Court. The give-and-take between 
Salesman and prospect is often of 
an adversary nature. You have 
Something to sell and, in most 
Cases, so does the customer. 

There are bound to be any 
humber of objections to what you 
are selling and the deal you are of- 
fering. The customer may or may 
not raise his voice; nevertheless, 
what he’s doing may stand in the 
Way of the sale. 

There are two kinds of objec- 
tions you have to overcome: real 
Objections and smokescreen objec- 
tions. Real objections can usually 
be dealt with honestly and quick- 
ly. I personally called them “Hon- 
est Johns,” because I knew my cus- 
tomer was telling me point-blank 
what was on his mind. Here are 
Some examples: 

“I can afford it, but frankly it 
Costs too much. I’m just not going to 
pay it!” You can handle an objec- 
tion like this by sweetening the 
deal or by hitting harder on value 
and future worth at time of trade-in. 


Objections 


“I think you’ve got a good prod- 
uct and I like you personally, but 
I’ve heard some unpleasant things 
about your service. I’m not sure my 
car will get the service I want if I 
buy from you.” A trip to the service 
department and a personal intro- 
duction to the service manager 
will usually allay this type of fear. 

“So many cars are getting recal- 
led lately because of production er- 
rors. How do I know that won’t 
happen to me?” This is an opportu- 
nity to tell your quality story— 
quality of design, engineering, 
manufacturing and service. To do 
that you must know your product 
(a subject I'll talk about in an up- 
coming column.) 

You can probably come up with 
a baker’s dozen of “Honest John” 
objections. They're recognizable, 
and they can be handled on the 
spot by selling the quality, value, 
economy and reputation of the ve- 
hicle and of your dealership. A 
good sales presentation, a demo 
ride and careful qualifying in the 
first place are all you need to over- 
come the “Honest Johns.” 

The smokescreen objections are 
the ones that can cause trouble: 
“Well, I’d like to look around a little 
longer .. . I really should talk this 
over with my spouse first. Maybe 
Ill hang on to my present car a 
while longer.” 

You recognize the stalling. You 
probably have heard at least a 
dozen variations of this before. 
The point is that these types of 
statements are intended to hide 
something. Your challenge is to 


Joe Girard 


determine what really is stopping 
the customer from buying. 

What are smokescreen objec- 
tions intended to hide? Let’s con- 
sider the customer who says he 
wants to “look around a little 
longer.” 

Look around for what? A differ- 
ent make or model? If I’ve qual- 
ified the prospect correctly, I know 
what he needs, not merely what he 
wants. Is he looking for a fancier 
dealership? Has he fallen for some 
other make’s glamorous TV ad? 

Experience taught me one 
thing. People who shop around are 
looking for basically for one thing: 
the best price. They’ve got dollar 
signs in their eyes and padlocks on 
their pocketbooks. Price is the real 
objection. 

But you have to clear away the 
smoke before you can tackle price 
resistance. You need to know how 
much shopping the prospect has 
done and what prices have been 
quoted to him. I always asked for 
this information, because I knew I 
could usually clinch the sale by 
giving the customer the best possi- 
ble price. ’'d rather make a little 
less per car and sell more of them 
than be greedy and just sell a few. 

So, with price objections, no 
matter how smokescreened, I 
sharpened my pencil. I found out 
that was the quickest way to over- 
come the customer’s objections. 

I sent the customer out of the 
courtroom happy, and I soon found 
out he was sending back friends 
and relatives who also became cus- 
tomers. 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by Joe Girard, named the World's Greatest Salesman 12 times by the Guinness Book of World Re- 
cords. All questions or comments pertaining to this column should be mailed to: Selling Yourself, automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., 


McLean, VA 22102. 
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“You have to look beyond the actual sale 
of this type of vehicle and see what it 
does for the dealership as a whole— 

especially in terms of floor traffic.” 


Ss 


Specialty Markets from page 21 


but aren’t willing to assume the 
risks associated with antiques 
have opted for “replica” cars. Sev- 
eral firms, such as Shay Motors 
Corp. and Lafer Auto Sales Inc. 
manufacture these autos, which 
feature the authentic look of the 
classics but are, in_ reality, 
fiberglass reproductions mounted 
on current-day chassis. 

These modern old-timers have 
proved to be solid attention-get- 
ters, without the high capital in- 
vestment and other drawbacks in- 
herent with real antiques. 

Well up the ladder from re- 
plicars—but still outside the risky 
realm of antiques—are the vehi- 
cles some have dubbed “exotics.” 
Exoticars appeal to affluent cus- 
tomers who don’t mind spending 
from $25,000 to $60,000 to express 
their individuality. The elegance 


of exotics such as the Excalibur, 
Diamante, Clenet and Golden 
Spirit hearkens back to the days 
of Cords and Duesenbergs. 

“A lot of dealers are finding this 
a very good market to be in,” said 
Robert Zimmer, president of Zim- 
mer Motor Cars Corp., Pompano 
Beach, FL. Zimmer manufactures 
the luxuriously outfitted Golden 
Spirit. 

“Dealers have been using our 
product this way (to bolster prof- 
its) for some time,” he said. “It’s a 
real traffic-builder and it also ben- 
efits the dealer’s bottom line... 
Dealers need something like this 
to generate interest.” 

Zimmer said the car’s retail 
price of $59,500 has not been a de- 
terrent to sales. “Even though 
economic conditions aren’t as good 
as we'd like them to be,” he said, 
“people with money still have 
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money, and they’re willing to 
spend it. But they want something 
different. They want something 
that they’re not going to see some- 
one else driving.” 

And what does a customer who 
is willing to pay the price for an 
exoticar get for his or her money? 
Along with standard features such 
as air conditioning and cruise con- 
trol, many of the exotics come 
equipped with expensive stereos, 
imported German leather in the 
interior, hand-finished wood 
steering wheels, teak running 
boards and lavish hood orna- 
ments. 

Most of the exotics are produced 
in limited quantities. Zimmer said 
his manufacturing facilities turn 
out only about 20 Golden Spirits 
each month. With the substantial 
profit a dealer can make off these 
models, however, it shouldn’t take 
many sales a year to enhance the 
bottom line considerably. 


Custom Conversions 


For dealers who are not located 
in a market wealthy enough to 
make exoticars practical, custom 
conversions may be worth explo- 
ring. Custom conversions are 
standard Detroit models that have 
been retouched to make them 


A 1958-59 Porsche D replicar by Lafer 


More personalized. These 
Personal touches may be as simple 
48 the addition of customized 
Wheel covers, pinstriping or a 
€ather-covered steering wheel. 

Ore extensive modifications in- 
clude the addition of a rear spoiler, 
Wheel well flares, customized 
grille or running boards. 

Some of the most popular con- 
Versions involve the top of the car. 

his may be a matter of adding 
Padded vinyl portions to change 
the profile of the greenhouse, cov- 
ering the entire top with a durable 
fabric to give a simulated converti- 

le appearance, or replacing part 
of all of the factory roof with a 
hatchback section, T-top, sunroof 
or convertible top. 

Some of the companies that pro- 
Vide customizing services include 
Cars & Concepts Inc., Trim-Line 
Inc., the Hess & Eisenhardt Co., 
American Custom Coachworks 
Ltd., Carriage Conversions, Mark 
III Conversions, Roman Wheel 
Conversions Inc. and Coach Build- 
ers Ltd. 

_ When Detroit stopped produc- 
Ing convertibles a few years ago, 
the demand for ragtop conversions 
Started to grow. Convertible con- 
Version firms such as Coach Build- 
ers, Hess & Eisenhardt and Mark 
III stepped in to fill the void, and 
usiness has grown steadily ever 
Since. 
_ This trend shows no sign of tail- 
ing off, even though Chrysler has 
returned to the convertible scene 
With its LeBaron and Dodge 400 
models and other Detroit auto- 
makers are ready to follow suit. In 
fact, Donald McCullen, president 
of Coach Builders Ltd., thinks the 
Motor City’s reentry into the con- 
vertible business will actually ex- 
pand the demand for convertible 
conversions. 

McCullen is so high on his prod- 
uct’s appeal that he figures sales 
for Coach Builders and its as- 
Sociated companies—Barrows En- 
terprises and Armbruster/Stage- 
way—could easily double in 1982. 

Two dealerships in widely scat- 
tered sections of the nation that 
have found convertible conver- 
Sions to be a worthwhile endeavor 
are Don Lorenz Inc. (Buick-Olds- 
Pontiac-Cadillac-GMC), Green- 
field, MA, and Hoff Cadillac, Vir- 
ginia Beach, VA. The general 
managers at both dealerships told 
ZE their convertibles serve a 2-fold 


purpose: they build floor traffic 
and provide another line for poten- 
tial sales. 

Dick Mard, general manager at 
Lorenz, admitted his soft-toppers 
are not what you would call “hot” 
sellers. “Because the summer sea- 
son in New England is so short, it’s 
just not convertible country up 
here,” Mard said. 

“But you have to look beyond 
the actual sale of this type of vehi- 
cle and see what it does for your 
dealership image as a whole. 
When people are thinking about 
buying a car, many of them come 
to us because they remember our 
convertibles. And that’s really all 
you can ask... Of course, these 
models are here for sale and we 
want to sell them, but they’re not 
the kind of car youre going to sell 
every week. You have to look on 
them as long-term investments.” 

Down in Virginia Beach, Hoff 
Cadillac’s general manager, Lloyd 
Childress, said he usually keeps 
one or two Eldorado convertibles 
on the showroom floor during the 
summer season to meet special- 
ized demand. 

“There are certain people who 
really want a convertible, and if 
you don’t have one they'll go some- 
where that does,” Childress said. 
“If I were a dealer who was consid- 
ering getting into the convertible 
conversion business, I think Id 
take the prettiest car in my line-up 
and have it converted. It sure 
draws the traffic.” 

Hoff, which has from 6 to 10 con- 
versions built each year, will be in 
line for factory convertibles when 
Cadillac starts producing soft-top 
Eldorados again in a couple of 
years. Childress, however, isn’t 
sure whether this will curtail the 
dealership’s conversion orders or 
not. 

“Convertible conversions aren’t 
that expensive,” he explained, 
“and I don’t know if the factory can 
build them any cheaper.” 

With the proliferation of com- 
panies offering convertible con- 
versions, dealers may be uncer- 
tain about how to go about choos- 
ing a supplier. To help dealers 
make an intelligent decision, At 
has compiled a shopper’s checklist. 
The list is meant to serve merely 
as a guide. Dealers should talk 
with some of the firms’ suppliers 
and with other dealers before 
making any decision. oo 
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INSURANCE 


Gain recognition for offering 
appealing prizes (from $1,500) 
and be involved in community 
affairs and sporting events! 


You pay only our low insurance 
premium...at our risk! 


ALSO...PERFECT (300) 
GAME BOWLING INSURANCE! 


Call us direct for a FREE quote! 


SPORTS 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
ASSOCIATION 


3345 Wilshire, #911, Los Angeles, CA 90010 
In Californ (213) 381-3758 
(800) 421-8522 


CONVERTIBLES 
Professional Conversions 
17 Handcrafted Models 
Priced Right for Dealers 
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GM A-E-X & J Cars 
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Mercedes-Benz 280CE & 300CDs 


¢ Unique CBL top system @ Manual 
or optional power-operated top @ Glass 
rear & side quarter windows @ Padded 
roof and color coordinated headliner 
® Reinforced body @ Full seating. 


Goach Chuilbers L100. 
Creatively Engineered Convertibles 
3130 N.W: 17th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33311 
305/485-6460 305/485-6461 
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Here are some of the things to 
look for: 

©@ Request warranties. Ask 
for copies of printed warranties. 
Both the buyer and the dealer de- 
serve a statement of the builder’s 
intent to stand behind its product. 

® Inspect plant facilities. 
Visit the builder’s plants and care- 
fully inspect the kind of equip- 
ment, materials, operating and 
quality-control procedures the 
builder employs. 

@ Assure builder stability. 
Check the builder’s length of time 
in business, his volume of produc- 
tion, record of growth, customer 
demographics, business associa- 
tions and financial integrity. 

© Require prototyping com- 
petence. Never sign an agree- 
ment until you have seen a work- 
ing model. Be sure the builder has 
a solid reputation for design and 
prototyping competence, or that it 
retains a nationally recognized 
outside source. 

® Check spare parts inven- 
tory. The builder’s spare parts in- 
ventory should be sufficiently 
large to support the builder’s vol- 
ume of business. 

© Assure promptness of de- 
livery. Ask to see the builder’s re- 
cords showing the time between 
acceptance of orders and dates of 
delivery. Such records should show 
a consistency of timely delivery. 

© Avoid “front” money. It is 
not necessary to make advance 
payments if you are dealing with a 
reliable builder. His possession of 
your car is sufficient security. 

@ Don’t try to undercut on 
price. Ask to see published price 
lists. Don’t argue about price un- 
less you are ready to negotiate a 
“quantity discount.” Quality and 
cost go hand in hand. A cut-rate 
price may result in a cut-rate prod- 
uct. Carefully compare conversion 
quality for design features and 
total execution when comparing 
prices. 

So there you have it: a bird’s-eye 
view of some of the products and 
sidelines dealers are considering 
in an effort to increase profitabil- 
ity. The extras range from motor- 
cycles and dune buggies to an- 
tiques and customized conver- 
sions. They aren’t meant to re- 
place new-car business—just to 
supplement it. Such options may 
help make your cash register ring 
louder and more often. FE 
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WHAT’S NEW ON THE MARKET 


The L-100 water vaporizer is 
designed to keep water, dirt and 
oil from accumulating inside 
pneumatic tools. The L-100 fil- 
tering mechanism is placed in 
the air line six feet from the 
equipment or tool. A replace- 
able stainless-steel mesh and 
cotton filter inside the cylinder 
traps water droplets, dust parti- 
cles, oil and dirt. According to 
the manufacturer, the filter 
will stop particles as small as 
five microns. Manufacturer: 
Lane V Inc., Reading, MI 
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Super Lube Inc. has introduced a 
lubricant that gels on contact. 
Super Lube synthetic grease is col- 
orless, non-staining and water- 
proof. The product is guaranteed 
to perform under extreme temper- 
ature conditions (-65 to 650 de- 
grees Fahrenheit). Super Lube is 
available in small and large 
aerosols, 3-ounce tubes, 14.5- 
ounce cartridges and 1-pound 
tubs. Manufacturer: Super Lube 
Inc., 24 Davinci Dr., Bohemia, NY 
11716. 


A new line of compact computer 
terminals, designed for 1-button 
information access, is being in- 
troduced by Tymshare Inc. Up to 
12 tasks can be assigned to Scan- 
set terminals, giving the user ac- 
cess to a range of frequently 
needed data bases. The terminals 
feature 9-inch diagonal screens, 


Showcase 


with 24 lines of text and 40- to 80- 
character line lengths. An auto- 
dialer feature can store up to 36 
phone numbers in the terminal’s 
memory, enabling the terminal 
to be connected to other data 
bases. Manufacturer: Tymshare, 
20705 Valley Green Dr., Cuper- 
tino, CA 95014. 


Information and photographs of products listed in Showcase have been provided via manufacturer's press releases. A products appearance in this column in no 


way implie’s endorsement by either NADA, the NADA Services Corp., or automotive executive magazine. 
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Filter Minder, an air cleaner re- 
striction gauge, is now avail- 
able in a dash-mounted version. 
The gauge fits the standard 2- 
inch instrument hole, and is 
available in either chrome metal 
or black bezel. The Filter Minder 
continuously monitors the condi- 
tion of the air filter and locks up 
at the highest point of restriction 
so that it can be read even after 
the engine has been shut down. 
Manufacturer: Engineered Prod- 
ucts Co., 503 Ansborough Ave., 
Waterloo, IA 50701. 


Ingersoll-Rand’s battery-oper- 
ated wrench offers workers the 
flexibility and portability of a 
hand tool with the benefits of a 
power tool. The Redi-Ratchet has 
a free speed of 110 rpm and a 


Chadco’s new Mileage Mizers, 
permanent tire pressure mon- 
itors, enable motorists to easily 
check tire pressure. The moni- 
tors attach to the tires’ valve 
stems. When pressure drops, a 
white piston at the top of the cap 
recedes, denoting under-infla- 
tion. The Mileage Mizers are 
suitable for tires ranging from 
22 to 45 psi. Distributor: 
Chadco Inc., Box 724482, At- 
lanta, GA 30339. 


= 


“FILTER MINDER > 
AIR CLEANER RESTRICTION 
RESET "H20 
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maximum torque of 20 foot- 
pounds. The wrench has no 
power cord or air line . Manufac- 
turer: Ingersoll-Rand, 253 E. 
Washington Ave., Washington, 
NJ 07882. 


Sybert Manufacturing Co. has 
introduced the Iron Mule truck 
bumper. The Iron Mule comes 
with a  4,000-pound-capacity 
winch, a self-aligning trailer 
hitch and a self-contained load- 
ing boom, normally stored within 
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Eaton Corp. has come out witha 
new truck tire inflator that al- 
lows a mechanic to stand up to 
nine feet away from the tire 
being inflated. The Dill inflator 
uses a spring-loaded, clip-on 
chuck to grip the tire valve. The 
mechanic can then control fil- 
ling at a distance with the 
thumb-operated inflator. This 
inflator is equipped with a 
finger-operated bleed valve to 
deflate the tire as well as a pres- 
sure check valve. The Dill 
safety tire inflator is available 
in 3-, 6- and 9-foot hose lengths. 
Manufacturer: Eaton Corp., 
100 Erieview Plaza, Cleveland, 
OH 44114. 


the bumper. The 77-inch loading 
boom has a lifting capacity of 
more than 500 pounds. The sys- 


_ tem is powered by a 12-volt elec- 


tric motor. Manufacturer: Sybert 
Manufacturing Co., 1910 Bible 
Rd., Lima, OH 45804. 
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For years, AC Cruise Control (K-35) has been a popular @ |t can be set to maintain lower, fuel-savin 
’ x speeds. 
option on light-duty trucks. Now GM dealers are ordering it |= AC Cruise Control : 
ata eames Bet on their new smaller S trucks—for alotof — of the “Resume ee aa sin rsa 
ood r 
g easons. @ t's easy to sell from inventory because people try 


, She Control can add profit for the dealer...and value it and like it. 
or the customer at resale time (according to recent Blue @ AC Cruise Control is specifically engine 
Book, Red Book and N. A D.A. Used Car Guides). GM vehicle in which it is factory- ‘installed. ‘oned ea 


Specify K-35 for your demos and inventory. 
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AC Spark Plug Division, 
General Motors Corporation, 
1300 N. Dort Highway 
Flint, Michigan 48556 
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This city was brought to you by the 
American trucking industry | 


Trucks use 7% of the transportation energy... 
yet deliver 75% of the goods. 

Trucks travel 22.5% of all vehicle miles... 
yet pay 47.7% of the Highway Trust Fund taxes. 


Between 1975 and 1979, trucking firms 
conserved 4.6 billion gallons of fuel. 
That was enough energy to heat all the homes 
in Boston, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Buffalo, 
and Columbus, Ohio. 
| The American trucking industry. 
I Bringing us all a better way of life. 
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The Associates 


. Truck/Trailer Financing & Leasing 
_.95 East Monroe Street ¢ Chicago, IL 60603 


ar \ al) toll-free 800-621-5226 
THE In Illinois, call collect (312) 781-5800 


a ASSOCIATES ° } 
p ~ oo s e People Worth Knowing | 
er; . 4. “The Associates, North America’s leading independent source of » ore . a 
cg Se ' j heavy-duty truck and trailer financing, is a subsidiary of Associates Corporation of North America. 
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